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A COMPLETE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 







iVpTER HE HAD put the remains amusement from guessing which 
of the meal down the chute and one had been left on, without turn- 
snapped the table back into the ing the sound up and without 
wall, Charles Grayner slumped looking at the controls. Tonight it 
automatically in his fireside chair was too easy. He recognized the 
and his eyes, as automatically, singer: Loulou del Keith. She was 
went to the dickering telescreen. a Cosy Bright exclusive. 

He knew his housekeeper’s He pressed the sound button 
viewing habits by now. She ^ter- on his chair arm, and both sight 
nated between three channels — and sound went. After a moment 
Red League, Honey, and Cosy they were replaced. The music 
Bright. Grayner derived some now was Mozart, a string quartet 
© 1957, by John Christopher 5 
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that he knew. And on the screen 
was an El Greco — ‘Cleansing of 
the Temple’. Producer Hiram 
Dinkuhl had used that juxtapo- 
sition before — twice at least. 
Grayner felt a mild irritation. He 
had been one of those who had 
protested against this business of 
deliberately associating musical 
works and paintings. 

The quartet ended on a flat 
note and Hiram Dinkuhl’s face 
came through, characteristically 
smiling, half mocking, half en- 
raged. 

“This is Channel KF,” Dinkuhl 
said. His voice was soft hut flexi- 
ble; it could resonate into anger. 
“I propose to save a lot of people 
a lot of money. I’ve hired a boy to 
go through my stenoflips for me. 
He has instructions to destroy any 
one that tells me I have to stop 
linking Mozart and El Greco — 
or Haydn and Rubens, Beethoven 
and Rembrandt. So save yourself 
a couple of quarters.” 

Dinkuhl smiled. “And this 
means you. It means that you are 
one of a mere two hundred mal- 
contents, saboteurs — out of that 
great concourse of several thou- 
sand enthusiasts who hear and at- 
tend to Channel KF. So you don’t 
deserve an explanation, but you’re 
going to get one anyway. 

“Had we the money we would 
hire for your delight musicians 
of unparalleled comeliness. And 
if we couldn’t find them, we 
would hire a group of the lovelies 



from Red League or Superlux, 
and patiently instruct them in the 
art of holding fiddles and a viola 
and a ’cello in just about the 
right operating positions. But we 
haven’t the money, and so we 
give you paintings instead, and 
I pick them, that being the way 
things are.” 

Dinkuhl backed away from the 
camera, turned his back on it, 
and began searching around in 
one corner of the studio. The con- 
fusion appeared to get worse 
every day. There must at times 
be a clear-out but Grayner had 
never seen the place showing the 
effects of one. He was fairly sure 
that the mice, which the camera 
occasionally picked up rioting in 
the background, were a deliber- 
ate importation. 

Dinkuhl came back to face the 
camera. “Now I remember,” he 
said. “I fixed it all up before. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the KF 
newsreel!” 

The music was a neat parody 
of the signature tune for the Red 
League newsreel, in a minor key, 
mocking. The screen showed the 
night sky, caught the Moon, and 
dissolved into a familiar moon- 
scape — the view from the Tycho 
Observatory. 

“Here,” said Dinkuhl, “on the 
frozen, challenging surface of the 
Moon, men serve their mistress. 
Science. Here, in the great ob- 
servatory, the secrets of the uni- 
verse are unriddled one by one. 
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Puny man reaches out into the 
vastness of intergalactic space, 
ever seeking, admitting no ob- 
stacle, no defeat. We’re pretty 
good, aren’t we? Inch by inch, 
light year by light year, the cos- 
mos yields its mysteries like a 
woman — as someone with in- 
spiration has possibly said al- 
ready.” 

The scene shifted to the in- 
terior of the dome, and to the 
main room, housing the giant re- 
flector. A figure stayed hunched 
over an eyepiece. 

“And out there,” Dinkuhl said, 
“along with mystery, there is 
beauty. Let us look, with these 
stalwart watchers of the skies, not 
at a new planet, but at — the new 
comet." 

The screen was patterned with 
brilliant st;irs; the bright smudge 
of the comet was central, beneath 
Jupiter. 

“There it is, below the giant 
Jupiter. More than two thousand 
years ago, as astronomers have 
calculated, this great comet last 
swept in its parabola round the 
sun. Think of it, my friends. 
More than two thousand years. 
While eighty generations of men 
have come and gone, while king- 
doms have waxed and waned, 
while the human race has climbed 
so painfully to its present emi- 
nence, that majestic luminary, 
that celestial gas-bag, has been 
plodding around a course trillions 
of miles away in the outer dark.” 



Dinkuhl’s voice became brisk. 
“And now for several months it 
will increase in brightness as 
it approaches the sun, swings 
round it, and prepares to leave 
us for another two millennia. Dur- 
ing that time, the TV newsreels 
will keep you informed and chart 
the path of the comet among the 
twinkling stars. To you, in your 
fireside chair, the comet, from 
outer space. What an encounter!” 

The camera came back to 
Dinkuhl’s own face. He lowered 
his head so that light gleamed 
from the bald patch at the crown, 
and snuled up from under bushy 
eyebrows. 

“You know what I suggest?” 
Dinkuhl asked. He leaned for- 
ward to the camera. “I suggest 
you get up out of that goddam 
chair, and go outside and have a 
look for yourself. You can find it 
with field glasses or, in the rare 
event of your possessing what 
used to be called normal vision, 
with the naked eye.” 

The screen went blank. Charles 
Grayner got up. He hesitated for 
a moment, and then went over 
to his sports locker, 'The field 
glasses were hanging on the in- 
side of the door. He remembered, 
as he passed through the hall, to 
flip down the switch on the call 
amplifier. It was a long time 
since there had been a call while 
he was out in the garden or, for 
that matter, even while he was in 
the house and hence the action 
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was purely a routine one. ITie 
door slid to behind him and he 
was aware of the night air, damp 
and a little frosty. 

He put on the small lights that 
edged the garden path, and 
quickly put them off again for 
even they took something from 
the night’s royal darkness. Then 
he made his way down the path 
to the point, beyond the arbor, 
where his view of the night sky 
would be uninterrupted. Raising 
his glasses, Grayner found , the 
comet — right under Jupiter. He 
looked at it until his arm began 
to ache and his hand shook the 
glasses. 

It was nothing much — a smear 
of whiteness, with one of Jupiter’s 
moons set in it like a pearl. In- 
credibly remote it seemed. 

Grayner was preparing to go 
back to the house when he heard 
the loud ring of the call am- 
plifier. Automatically he quick- 
ened his step. His eyes were suf- 
ficiently used to the starlight by 
now for him to see his way 
clearly. He pressed the door open, 
and cut the amplifier out. The 
din dropped to the usual persist- 
ent buzz. 

In the lounge, he pressed the 
button for the information panel 
on the callscreen. The letters 
sprang into view at the left hand 
side, ran across, and jerked back 
again, in a never-ending series: 

GRAYNER FROM LEDBETTER — UC 
DIV HQ DETROIT — URGENT — UR- 



GENT — PERSONAL — GRAYNER 
FRO LEDBETTER . . . 

George Ledbetter! Charles 
wasted no time in putting the 
callscreen on reply circuit. While 
his Accept call was going out he 
pulled a chair over and sat down. 
He tried to be at ease, reminding 
himself that at thirty-eight he 
should be past the stage of be- 
coming upset by unexpected calls 
from Headquarters. 

It was not Ledbetter who took 
the call, but a young man, with 
a sleek look and the Httle ruby- 
lite badges on his lapels, spelling 
out United Chemicals, which in 
current fashion were replacing the 
old anodized aluminum UC sig- 
nets. 

“Grayner?” the young man 
said. “We haven’t met, have we? 
I’m Official Paulton.” 

“Glad to know you,” Charles 
said evenly. 

“Manager Ledbetter wants to 
see you. He asked me to fix an 
^pointment. Can you get up 
here in the morning?” 

Grayner looked at him. Paul- 
ton made him nervous. There 
was not only the impression of a 
personality screen set up to daz- 
zle, but also the feeling that if you 
stretched your neck a little in the 
right direction you could see right 
around it. 

“It’s rather short notice,” he 
said slowly. “I like to be able to 
arrange things here at the labo- 
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ratory whenever I have to be 
away.” 

Paulton looked to one side, 
openly checking a dossier. “Let 
me see, your establishment is . . 

Gra3mer cut in. “One junior 
assistant and two lab boys. All 
the same, I like to have things 
mapped out.” 

Paulton smiled. “It won’t kill 
the economy — even if they loaf 
for a day. Can you make it by 
ten hundred?” 

Grayner thought of saying that 
his gyro was out of action, but 
rejected the idea. Since they were 
apparently anxious to get him to 
Detroit they would certainly ar- 
range for him to be picked up. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Ten hundred. Look me up 
first. My room is F Seventy-three. 
You know your way around the 
place, I take it?” 

“I’ve been there before.” 

“See you then.” Paulton let his 
smile f^e into a look of sober 
concentration, and then switched 
off. 

Grayner’s niche in the Saginaw 
laboratories of United Chemicals 
was a small but apparently secure 
one. At first he had resented the 
smallness but more recently he 
had felt himself valuing the secu- 
rity. There had been — since Led- 
better had taken over the year 
before — a shaking up that had 
brought down quite a few in the 
Saginaw hierarchy. He had con- 
gratulated himself on being too 
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unimportant — in what was clearly 
enough a blind alley — ^to be 
counted worth the shotgun. Now 
be was fmced to wonder about 
that. And he became seriously 
worried. 

But if this were a demotion — a 
removal back, perhaps, to the 
general laboratory — it was diffi- 
cult to see why he should be 
called urgently to Detroit to be 
infarmed of it. A demotion was 
a routine matter to be dealt with 
through routine channels. There 
would be no need for an inter- 
view with Ledbetter to confirm it. 

Unfortunately the same argu- 
ment applied to another possi- 
bility — that there might, after all 
this time, be a promotion in it 
for him. Promotion procedures 
followed iron-clad rules. Protocol 
had it that everything went 
through the local Manager, and 
there was no reason why there 
should be any urgency. 

For that matter, he had to ad- 
mit to himself that there could 
be no justification for a promo- 
tion, anyway. Sixteen years re- 
search in the radioactive prop- 
erties of diamonds scarcely fitted 
him for the control of any larger 
project. 

The double problem left him 
up in the air. No demotion, no 
promotion — why then the call to 
Detroit? Grayner griimed to him- 
self. Could one of his reports 
have given someone the idea that 
he was on to a synthesis? But 
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that conjecture didn’t fit either. 
Recent reports had covered no 
new ground, and Ledbetter was 
anything but the kind of fool to 
read fantasies into them. 

To hell with it, he thought, but 
knew it would not be dismissed 
so easily. 

II 

FOR A MOMENT Harry Paulton 
looked puzzled when he saw 
Grayner’s face. Charles was 
standing in the corridor outside 
room 73 on F floor, and the small 
inset callscreen transmitted his 
features to the panel on the wall 
facing Paulton’s desk. Then Paul- 
ton’s face cleared. 

“Charles Grayner, of course!” 
he said. “Come on it.” 

The door beside Grayner slid 
open, and closed after him as he 
went through. Paulton had gen- 
uine interest and recollection on 
his face when they met in the 
flesh. His control, Charles re- 
flected, was admirable; many 
would have overdone the forget- 
fulness. He shook hands with a 
warm grip. 

“I’d like to plead pressure of 
work,” Paulton said, “but . . .” 
He smiled and a gesture took in 
the bare desk and the telescreen 
alive on the wall — ^be had osten- 
tatiously knocked the sound oil 
while Charles was entering. “1 
guess I don’t improve with idle- 
i»ss.” 



Grayner smiled and said noth- 
ing. If Paulton wanted, for some 
obscure reason of his own, to put 
over the popular impression that 
Administration life was the true 
one, he saw no reason why he 
should rise to the bait. 

Paulton was watching him 
astutely enough behind his self- 
deprecating smile. “Anyway,” he 
said, “that’s no good reason for 
wasting your time as well. I told 
Ledbetter ten fifteen — ^to allow 
for your not being quite on time. 
But now we’ll breeze right in.” 

George Ledbetter’s rooms were 
on B. Paulton led Grayner 
through to the room marked 
Manager G. D. Ledbetter, and 
whistled at the door. It opened, 
and they went in. Ledbetter was 
talking into a dictaphone. He 
looked up pleasantly as they en- 
tered, but went on to finish the 
stenoflip in which he was en- 
gaged. Paulton waved Grayner to 
a seat, turned and left the room. 

Charles had seen George Led- 
better on newsreels and in the 
UC telezine, and had thought of 
him as a little on the stern side. 
But now he appeared to be en- 
tirely friendly and relaxed. He 
slid a cigarette box over, and 
Grayner took one. Ledbetter took 
one himself. The small flame 
jet rose from the desk-lighter and 
they both bent forward to light 
up. Ledbetter settled back again 
in his desk, his cigarette between 
his fingers and his other hand 
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pulling at his long chin in a re- 
flective manner. 

He said to Charles, “You’ll be 
wondering why I sent for you.” 

Grayner was determined to 
preserve his wariness, but he 
could not help responding to some 
extent to the intimate friendliness 
of Ledbetter’s approach. He 
could see now why he had come 
up so fast; could understand why 
some of his recent seniors must 
still be rubbing their eyes. 

“Well, naturally,” Charles said. 
“And the notice was rather 
short.” 

Ledbetter nodded. “We’ll 
blame Paulton for that. The rea- 
son I wanted to see you is that 
I am in the middle of the usual 
thing that new Area Managers 
go in for. I’m having a re-organi- 
zation. It’s expected of me, un- 
fortunately. Once it’s over, I can 
settle down and let things run 
themselves until my translation 
elsewhere — or my decease.” 

He smiled and looked directly 
at Grayner. “You will have no- 
ticed some of the earlier changes 
in your own plant?” 

Charles nodded. “I’d hoped 
maybe I was in too small a niche 
to be noticed.” 

Ledbetter examined him again 
— searchingly this time. “You’ve 
been in that niche too long,” he 
said. 

From one of the drawers in 
his desk he produced a micro- 
fllm capsule, and clipped it into 
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the projector. The telescreen on 
the wall lit up and displayed 
what was immediately recogniza- 
ble as one of Charles’ own recent 
reports. The effect of zeta irradia- 
tion on the photoelectric prop- 
erties of a type II diamond (Cape 
white). 

“You write a very fair report,” 
Ledbetter said. “But you’re not 
ambitious?” 

“You have my psychoplan,” 
was Charles’ smiling reply. 

“That, too,” Ledbetter ac- 
knowledged. “But there has been 
some recent revision of the meth- 
ods of evaluation. In fact, you 
might say that the only thing 
Psycho and Medicine don’t revise 
is their charming air of infalli- 
bility. Frankly, an error was made 
in your case. You aren’t really 
the dead-end type at all.” 

“I always suspected it,” said 
Grayner. “But it’s a little late to 
do anything about it now, I 
imagine.” 

“Ye-es. In any major respect, 
anyway. I could let you have 
oflicial condolences.” 

‘Thanks, I’ll take them as 
read. You didn’t call me in sim- 
ply to offer the condolences — 
official or otherwise?” 

Ledbetter’s hand reached out 
towards the controls of his aromo- 
fact. “Any objections to a whiff 
of the bounding wave?” he asked. 

Charles shook his head and 
watched him finger one of the 
buttons. Almost immediately the 
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tang of seaweed and salt water 
was in the air. His report faded 
off the telescreen and was re- 
placed by a rocky seascape. He 
had the impression that Led- 
better was showing off, but he 
did not resent it. 

“This is one of the few gad- 
gets they’ve given me that I’m 
genuinely attached to,” Ledbetter 
said. “I get away to yachting 
whenever I can. No, of course 
I didn’t bring you up here simply 
to tell you P and M snafued your 
psychoplan sixteen years ago. If 
there had been nothing that could 
be done about it, I should have 
seen to it that you weren’t in- 
formed at all. You can weave a 
damn sight more tangled a web 
undeceiving people than the 
other way around. 

“Now, let’s get it straight and 
lay it on the table. Alpha — I’m 
in a mood for change. !l^ta — ^you 
should never have been tossed 
into that lab in the first place. 
Gamma’s the rub. Gamma! 
You’ve spent sixteen years mess- 
ing around with radioactive dia- 
monds. That restricts the possi- 
bilities of what we can do with 
you to a somewhat startling ex- 
tent.” 

“Very interesting,” Charles 
said. “How about Delta?” 

“Coincidence,” said Ledbetter, 
“rears its ungainly but attractive 
head. There’s a little place going 
at a spot called San Miguel — 
south of San Diego. Wonderful 



climate and the wide Pacific. I 
wish I was there myself. Area 
HQ is at Los Angeles — a chap 
called Mettrill. You’ll like him.” 
Charles said, “Establishment?” 
Ledbetter leaned back. “I 
thought you would ask that. ‘L’ 
category.” He kept his eyes fixed 
on Grayner’s face. Charles felt 
h im self flushing slightly. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity,” 
Grayner said at last. “From one 
assistant and two lab-boys to one 
assistant and two lab-boys. What 
do I do for the next sixteen years 
—electrify diamonds instead of 
irradiating them?” 

Ledbetter grinned. “Think of 
the climate! It’s not quite so bad 
as it looks. Still diamonds, na- 
turally. What else could we give 
you? But you will be picking up 
some interesting threads. This for 
instance.” 

He removed the microfilm of 
Charles’ report and replaced it 
with another. The monotonously 
rolling sea was replaced by neat 
lines of text and a number of 
equations. Charles let his eyes 
skim across them. He glanced at 
Ledbetter, and the Manager set 
the film in slow rolling motion up 
the screen. The report unfolded 
itself before them. In the list of 
references at the end there were 
half a dozen papers of his own. 
He looked at L^better. 

“Where was this published?” 
Ledbetter let the seascape 
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come back before he answered. 
“It hasn’t been published.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because that is one of the 
advantages of your new post. 
Don’t publish if you don’t want 
to. Don’t do a damn thing if you 
don’t feel like it. Sit and wriggle 
your toes in the ocean all day if 
you have a mind. The lab’s on 
its own — on the edge of an orange 
grove I understand. You might 
call yourself a scientific hobo, 
with endowment.” 

Charles’ mind had been en- 
gaged with the paper that had 
just been projected for him. 
Things began to click into place. 
“Do I come under Contact Sec- 
tion?” he asked. 

Ledbetter smiled and turned 
the sea scents higher. “No, of 
course not. You’ve been cleared 
for security by them long ago.” 
“You’re certain of that?” 
“People,” Ledbetter said, “have 
some odd ideas about Contact 
Section. I can’t vouch for the 
other managerials, but in LfC their 
budget doesn’t run to special lab- 
oratories. And what would Con- 
tact Section do with non-insulat- 
ing diamonds? Non-insulating 
callscreens are about their line of 
country.” 

Charles said patiently, “Then 
it will be all right for me to 
publish whatever I want?” 

“I didn’t say that. All right — 
I’ll abandon the smokescreen. 
You weren’t supposed to have 



asked so many awkward ques- 
tions at this early stage, but yes, 
you’re guessing in the right di- 
rection. The new job is restricted. 
You are under San Diego for 
Admin but any reports you make 
go direct to Nikko-Tsi at our 
headquarters at Graz.” 

“And what do they want me 
to turn out?” Grayner asked. 

“I’m not in the secret. This re- 
port of Hans Isaacssohn’s you’ve 
just seen doesn’t mean anything 
to me because it’s not my line. 
But I suspect that there isn’t any- 
thing vital in it anyway, or I 
wouldn’t have been given it to 
show you.” 

“It’s fairly routine stuff, as a 
matter of fact,” Charles said. 
“Bombardment conductivity. 
We’ve done a certain amount of 
that at Saginaw.” Ledbetter 
nodded his appreciation. Charles 
continued, “There are one or tw’o 
points in it, though . . .” 

“Those points, I take it, were 
meant to whet your appetite. Do 
they?” 

“Yes.” Charles hesitated be- 
fore he shot the next question at 
the Manager. “What ^came of 
my predecessor? Radiation poi- 
soning or the managerial variety?” 

“A good question. Isaacssohn, 
I understand, was by way of be- 
ing an amateur sailor like my- 
self — plenty of scope for seafar- 
ing in a place like that, as I’ve 
indicated. I don’t know the de- 
tails — except that his boat came 
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back, keel upwards, and he 
didn’t. It’s a tricky coast, I under- 
stand.” 

Grayner thought for a moment 
tiiat Ledbetter looked at him 
oddly, but there wasn’t enough 
in it to get hold of a meaning. 

“A very tricky coast,” said 
Ledbetter. “I should stay away 
from it when the flow tide’s get- 
ting near the turn.” 

“I doubt if I shall do any sail- 
ing at all,” said Charles. 

Ledbetter shook his head. 
“What a waste! I take it you are 
accepting, then?” 

“Do I have any choice?” 

“On a job like this you have 
the full rights in practice that you 
normally have in theory. Look at 
it from their point of view.” 

Charles nodded. “When do 
you want me to start?” 

Ledbetter glanced at the note- 
pad inset on the desk under his 
right hand. “You will be turning 
your gyro in at Saginaw. We’ll 
pick you up with your things in 
the morning and you’ll join the 
ten hundred stratoliner here. In 
your new position you are up five 
hundred a month. You qualify 
for a Cat C gyro and limousine, 
too.” 

“Wonderful.” 

Ledbetter looked at him 
keenly. “Had you come as far up 
from the bottom as I have you 
would think so. One other trivi- 
ality — you’ll be working with an 
ex-Israeli.” 



“Yes? A man or a woman?” 

“A young woman. Isaacssohn 
was from Israel, you know, and 
he picked a countryman for his 
assistant. It was natural enough. 
You will need her. I have the 
impression that a lot of the valu- 
able side of Isaacssohn’s work 
may only be traceable through 
her.” 

“She should prove helpful 
then,” said Grayner. 

Ledbetter glanced at the 
chronometer on the wall. “You’B 
have some packing to do, so I 
won’t keep you any longer.” 

Charles stood up, said, “And 
what happens to my own lab? I 
won’t even have time to tidy 
things up.” 

“I did want to consult you 
about that, of course. It very 
nearly slipped my mind. We pro- 
pose letting Raoul Casey take 
over. He’s been with you for five 
years and though he’s young we 
believe he’s all right? What are 
your views?” 

“Yes, he’ll do. What do P and 
M think? Does Casey fit the niche 
satisfactorily, by present reckon- 
ing?” 

Ledbetter grinned. “By present 
reckoning. Good luck and I know 
you’ll like your new post,” 

GRAYNER left the UC HQ 
building immediately because he 
wanted to drop in, for the last 
time, on Stone’s, the little gramo- 
phone record exchange at the cor- 
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ner of 27th and Main. He had 
very little packing to do — and he 
had decided against going back 
to the laboratory. 

There was only old Micah 
Stone himself in the shop when 
he reached it, and he was rum- 
maging among his untidy papers 
in the battered walnut desk at 
the end of the shop. 

Charles nodded to him and 
started browsing through the 
shelves of assorted records near 
the door. He found a set of 
“Munich John Passion”, and was 
studying it for imperfections when 
anoAer customer came into the 
shop. 

He recognized Hiram Dinkuhl 
instantly. The odd thing was that 
Dinkuhl recognized him, for they 
had met only once some years 
before, in circumstances that were 
now vague. 

The proprietor of Channel KF 
said, “Charlie Grayner! Well I’ll 
be damned! I see you’re having 
a last look round before you light 
out for the land of sunshine?” 

They shook hands. 

“You astonish me,” Charles 
said. 

Dinkuhl grinned. “You don’t 
show it.” 

“You do, though. I suppose it 
would be rude to ask you pre- 
cisely where you got your in- 
formation?” 

“It must be six or seven years 
since I saw you.” Dinkuhl shook 
his head, clearly delighted with 



his own powers of recollection. 
“At the Sullivan place, before 
they got a transfer to Melbourne. 
I thought you might be the one 
who was going to California. As 
for my source of information — 
that, Charlie, is one thing you 
must never ask a TV man.” 

“You make it sound impor- 
tant,” Charles said. 

“Everything,” Dinkuhl said ex- 
pansively, “is important. Similarly 
everything is trivial. But if I were 
in your shoes I should regard 
getting away from this putrid sec- 
tion of the stinking cheese to one 
slightly less high as very impor- 
tant indeed. I’ll never forgive 
Gillray of Telecom for refusing 
to let us transfer to Frisco.” 

Dinkuhl put his hand on 
Charles’ arm. “You’ve got time 
enough. Come back with me and 
have a glass of something.” 

Dinkuhl’s cordiality was flat- 
tering, and it was true that he 
had time to spare. Grayner 
nodded. ‘Thanks,” he said. 

Dinkuhl had an old runabout 
automobile into which he had 
contrived to fit a gasoline engine 
he had rescued from somewhere. 
He did not drive to the studio 
but to his semi-suburban home 
about a mile away overlooking 
Lake Erie. 

He led Charles upstairs to a 
large room on the first floor, with 
a view on the lake. The place 
was untidy and had not been 
dusted for some time. There was 
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something definitely unusual 
about the room, too, and it took 
Charles only a few minutes to 
find out what it was. The wall 
lacked a telescreen. 

Dinkuhl brought Charles a 
drink in a very fine looking, wide- 
bowled glass. Both bowl and stem 
were delicately engraved — dia- 
mond engraving, Charles reflected 
with professional interest — and 
the liquor itself was a pale amber 
color. 

Dinkuhl held his own glass up. 
“To a change of scenery!” he 
said. 

They drank. The wine had an 
odd, tangy taste. Charles held the 
glass up in inquiry. “What is it, 
Manager?” 

“Call me Hiram,” Dinkuhl 
said. “You like that wine? It’s a 
little something I knocked up my- 
self. Tumip-and-tomato wine. 
Not bad, eh? Not bad at all.” 

Answering his own question, 
he simultaneously refilled both 
their glasses. He fished out of one 
pocket the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles he sometimes wore in the 
studio and put them on to study 
Grayner more closely. 

“Well, then,” he said. “What 
are you going to do for cultures 
in the Far West? You’re one of 
the customers. You wrote me a 
letter about a month ago. Re- 
member?” 

“I can give up TV,” Charles 
said. He smiled. “Even KF. I 
might even take up reading.” 



“It is an unhappy fact,” 
Dinkuhl said, “that the only peo- 
ple who can give up TV are pre- 
cisely those who commonly pa- 
tronize KF. Well, I guess it may 
last out my time.” 

“I never did understand why 
Telecom let you keep running.” 
“For only one reason, but a 
good one. Our charter got incor- 
porated, in some strange way, in 
their constitution. I give the credit 
to my predecessor, a guy called 
Bert White. The proprietorship of 
KF is a self-perpetuating office 
for which the chief qualification 
is low cunning, but White was 
exceptional. Short of rewriting 
their own constitution, a desperate 
step that might stir up a regular 
horde of hibernating skeletons, 
they’ve got to go on giving us 
rights of telecasting. They just 
have to get what satisfaction they 
can from watching us slowly fade 
away; but it is slow.” 

Charles said, “I never knew 
your charter was pre-managerial.” 
Dinkuhl stared at him. “You 
could not seriously have thought 
that Telecom spawned us of their 
own free will? I was under the 
impression our pedigree was 
better known. We represent one 
of the few remaining strands of 
capitalism in the modern world.” 
“But if Telecom can’t touch 
you?” 

“There’s something else that 
can. Money. Comes the Roman 
Empire, feudalism, capitalism. 
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managerialism. But one little 
problem remains constant: how 
to balance a budget. It will not 
have escaped your notice that we 
have had inflation with us for 
the last couple of hundred years? 
We’re the fixed income boys. 

“We’ve retrenched and cut 
down and done everything ex- 
cept live on immoral earnings. 
And the result? With one station 
beaming a small circle round this 
environ of Hades, the end is al- 
most in sight. And Gillray, and 
all the rest of Telecom, will laugh 
their silly heads off when it 
comes. 

“Why should people contribute 
to TV? It’s a free service, isn’t 
it? I know one thing: KF can’t 
run another twenty years under 
managerialism.” 

“And they won’t let you move 
west for the passing,” Grayner 
said. 

“That is what really irked me,” 
Dinkuhl said. “They have con- 
trol over extensions in areas 
under their jurisdiction. We had 
a station in Frisco once, but they 
choose to regard re-opening it as 
an extension and turned thumbs 
down. If they had let me have 
that. I’d have taken it. I was even 
looking forward to the closing 
ceremony. But in Detroit . . . 
not if I can prevent it.” 

“Can you?” Charles asked with 
interest. 

“Have some more wine.” 
Charles watched Dinkuhl refill 



his glass without demur. The taste 
remained strange but the residual 
warm glow was very pleasant. 
“Had I the talent for politics, for 
downright chicanery, of my illus- 
trious predecessors, I would be 
fairly confident. As it is, I seri- 
ously doubt it.” 

~The methods you’re going to 
adopt are secret, I suppose?” 
Charles inquired tentatively. 

Dinkuhl smiled sourly. “As 
secret as your transfer to San 
Miguel. There’s only one line I 
can try. Under managerialism, 
we’re sunk. So I shall try switch- 
ing us to the one tiny oasis where 
managerialism doesn’t send its 
camels — to Israel." 

“Well, good luck.” Charles 
thought about it for a moment. 
“Not very hopeful, is it?” 

“I like you, Charlie,” Dinkuhl 
said. “You put things well. I can 
always join Red League again. I 
guess you know I started with 
that outfit?” 

“No. I didn’t know.” 

“The day I tossed my Telecom 
membership card in the lake was 
the happiest day of my life. I’m 
not even sure which lake it was 
now. I suppose they would make 
me out a new one.” 

Dinkuhl glanced at his watch. 
It was extraordinarily big and he 
wore it on his wrist instead of on 
his watch-finger. 

“But pending Israel or Red 
League, the show must go on. 
I must get back to rehearsal. 
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Come with me — I’ll drop you by 
the UC building.” 

After the wine, the smell of 
gasoline was a little sickly. 
Charles was glad when Dinkuhl 
kicked the door open to let him 
out. 

“On your way,” Dinkuhl said. 
“Wait . . . one more thing.” 
Charles looked at him. “I hear 
the boating’s tricky on that coast.” 

“I’ve already ^en told that,” 
Grayner said. 

“This is official. The voice of 
the KF News Reel.” Dinkuhl 
grinned, pulled the car door to, 
and drove oS in a cloud of dust. 

m 

CHARLES GRAYNER Still had the 
habit, on first acquaintance, of 
appraising young women for 
romantic possibilities, although 
for some years it had been a 
relatively academic one. Sarah 
Cohn did not make a good initial 
impression, even academically. 
She was attractive enough — dark 
and rather square-faced and giv- 
ing an impression of neatness and 
grace in small things — but her 
personality was unattractive. 

She was nervous, and the nerv- 
ousness made her appear 
brusque, so that she quickly suc- 
ceeded in communicating her 
lack of ease to Charles. It was 
not a good start to a working 
association that would necessarily 
have to be close. 



The laboratory was on high 
ground, facing the sea and per- 
haps a hundred yards from it. 
There was a good view of San 
Miguel, which was about a mile 
away, and the rear entrance 
looked into an orange grove 
which appeared to stretch in- 
dehnitely away into hazy blue 
distances. At intervals during the 
day one of the giant robot tree- 
tenders would rumble down the 
aisles separating the rows of trees, 
spraying some aerosol that ef- 
fectively blanketed the tender 
smell of the ripening oranges. 

In among the trees the radiant 
heaters squatted on their long 
poles, waiting for the nightfall 
which would activate them. You 
had to hand it to Agriculture, 
Grayner felt, for efficiency, but it 
was a pity that it had to include 
de-scenting an orange grove. 

The equipment in the labora- 
tory was very good. Money had 
been spent here, and he felt he 
knew UC policy well enough to 
be sure that that meant they had 
expected to get something out of 
it. The difficulty was finding pre- 
cisely what. 

Hans Isaacssohn’s notes were 
scrappy. Grayner spent the first 
couple of days almost exclusively 
in familiarizing himself with them. 
The trouble was that the reports, 
on the face of it, did not add up 
to a picture that jelled. 

The work that had been done 
had covered a number of differ- 
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ent subjects, though experiments 
on diamond, selenium and ger- 
manium predominated, but even 
for the latter three it was difficult 
to determine any consistency of 
approach. It was the kind of 
work, clearly enough, which 
would gain considerably in mean- 
ing with the application of the 
key — the key being the trifling 
matter of what Isaacssohn had 
been driving at. 

Grayner’s lack of any positive 
information in that respect ob- 
liged him to fall back on Sarah. 
He found her in the north room, 
engaged in the graphitization of 
a specimen of carbon. Grayner 
stood behind her without saying 
anything for a couple of minutes. 
She might have been so absorbed 
in her work as to be unaware of 
him, but he knew she was not. 

He said at last, “And the next 
step?” 

Sarah Cohn turned round 
slowly, holding a pair of asbestos 
tongs. She looked at him steadily, 
and behind the steadiness the 
young woman was obviously 
jumpy and hostile. “Slow bom- 
bardment, drying out for twenty- 
four hours, and checking lattice 
changes by positron diffraction.” 

“To establish?” 

She hesitated. She continued to 
look at him but her gaze was 
edgy. “It’s a continuation of a 
series of experiments Dr. Isaacs- 
sohn put in hand.” 

It was a warm day outside and 
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the distant rumble of the tree- 
tender had a somnolent note. 

Charles said impulsively, “I’d 
like to have a talk with you, 
Sarah. You can spare half an 
hour?” 

She nodded her head towards 
her workbench. “And leave it?” 

“Luke can look after this stage 
of it, can’t he? Since it’s so fine, 
I thought we might walk out to- 
wards the shore. The sea’s not 
all that familiar a thing to me; 
I come from lake country.” 

To whatever suspicion and dis- 
trust already existed was now 
added, he realized, the routine 
suspicion that a pass might be 
about to be made. It was flat- 
tering that he could still be taken 
for a wolf. 

She said distantly, “If you’d 
prefer that.” 

They walked down to the shore 
in silence. There was a path down 
the slope that drifted into the 
beach at a spot where half a 
dozen flat-topped rocks huddled 
together with an air of imitating 
a cromlech. To the south there 
was something of an anchorage — 
a rough breakwater with a couple 
of concrete posts built on. They 
had provided the tie-up, Charles 
assumed, for his predecessor’s 
boat. 

He nodded towards them. 
“What became of the boat?” 

Sarah was still standing, as 
though awaiting orders. He said^ 
“We might as well sit down, I 
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guess.” And she sat on a stone 
a few feet from the one he took. 

She smoothed her skirt down 
and looked not at him but away 
out to sea. “The boat? They took 
it away.” 

“They?” 

“Your friends,” Sarah said, as 
she glanced at him. “Contact Sec- 
tion.” 

Grayner had begun to be angry 
before he realized it; he repressed 
the feeling decisively. It had been 
a shock to her; probably she had 
got on well with Hans Isaacssohn 
— ^there might even have been 
something more in it than that. 
And Contact Section . . . the 
C.S. members he had encount- 
ered had not impressed him by 
their qualities of tact and the 
handling of difficult situations. All 
the same, it was essential that she 
should not settle into an attitude 
of surliness towards him, 

“We might as well get some 
things clear at the start,” he said 
slowly, “I’m not Contact Section, 
and I haven’t been briefed by 
Contact Section. I was under the 
impression that it was Isaacssohn 
who had dealings with them. I’ve 
been doing a very ordinary job 
in diamond research under De- 
troit Sector, and I’ve been 
pulled in here apparently because 
they wanted someone in a hurry. 
I’d hoped you might be able to 
help me.” 

Her eyes had swung to him 



while he talked. “Hans had noth- 
ing to do with Contact Section. 
I know that.” 

Charles said, trying to make it 
delicate, “It’s just those things 
you know that I’m interested in. 
Try to see it from my point of 
view. I’m suddenly pitched into 
a job like this. Usu^y one has 
the other man’s programme to 
foUow, but Hans Isaacssohn 
didn’t have time to leave an out- 
line, and as far as I can see UC 
never did know exactly what he 
was doing. If they did, I can’t 
see why I should have been tossed 
into it blindfold.” 

Her eyes were on the sea 
again, and there was anger in 
her voice when she said, “It was 
most inconsiderate of Hans to get 
drowned without first leaving you 
detailed instructions.” 

“I’m sorry.” He looked at her 
averted face, trying to gauge the 
kind of emotion responsible for 
the bitterness of her mood. “I’m 
probably not putting things very 
well,” he said. “You see, I didn’t 
know Dr. Isaacssohn. One 
can’t — ” 

Grayner thought for a moment 
she might be going to smile. She 
said, more gently than she had 
spoken so far, “You still aren’t 
putting them very well, are you? 
You’re right that you can’t be 
expected to feel very sorry for 
someone you never knew. But at 
least when you are talking about 
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him you can give him his title — 
as you finally did.” 

He looked at her in astonish- 
ment; then he understood. “How 
long have you been over?” he 
asked. “If that isn’t another rude 
question.” 

She caught the point. “Three 
years.” 

“You took your degree in 
Israel?” 

She nodded. “In Jerusalem.” 

“And I suppose you have been 
with — with Dr. Isaacssohn all the 
time? It’s a matter of usage. 
There’s no disrespect in not giv- 
ing a man his title here. Scientific 
titles are very rarely used any- 
way. With Managers and Direc- 
tors it’s a different thing, of 
course.” 

“I’m sorry,” Sarah said. She 
studied his face. She had a direct 
and honest look and for the 
moment her nervousness had 
gone. “I’ve been rather a fool 
about that, I suppose.” 

“Perhaps we can get off on the 
right foot now,” he said, “both 
of us.” 

She did smUe then, but her 
eyes were still wary. “What is it 
you want to know?” she asked. 

Grayner looked at her help- 
lessly. “Primarily, what I am sup- 
posed to do. You seem to have a 
line to follow. It’s somewhat dis- 
turbing that I haven’t.” 

The mistrust was suddenly 
back in her voice again. “It’s hard 
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to believe — that they would ap- 
point you in Hans’ place and not 
tell you exactly what you were 
expected to do.” 

“All the same,” Charles said, 
“I’d like you to make the effort.” 
He paused. “It may make a dif- 
ference that I’ve been rushed 
straight here from Detroit. I 
gather you are implying that Graz 
knows all the answers, but that 
doesn’t mean Detroit does. I’ve 
learned from experience it’s al- 
ways better to get along on your 
own — ^if you can. Pestering Graz 
HQ can have unfortunate re- 
sults.” 

She wrinkled her brow. “Am 
I being dumb again? Is such care- 
lessness common in a manager- 
ial?” 

“Not unusual. Why do you 
think all the original work is now 
being done in Haifa and Jeru- 
salem?” 

Sarah was pleased, and sur- 
prised. “You see that, too,” she 
said. “Hans was after a new 
power source, on a photoelectric 
basis. I don’t know that I can be 
terribly useful to you. He had 
reached the stage where he could 
see things a lot more clearly, but 
there was stiff a good deal of 
work to be done.” 

“Power,” Charles mused. 
‘Thotoelectric? For the first time 
I beUeve I have an inkling . 
Selenium obviously — germanium 
and diamond.” 
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“Long-term irradiation of Type 
Three diamonds induces a funda- 
mental structural change — the re- 
fractive index.” 

“I saw that report. I thought 
it was a blind for something else. 
Type Three diamond — that’s new 
to me. And I find it hard to take 
that refractive index change. It’s 
a startling figure he gives.” 

“Type Three signifies those 
stones which do respond in pre- 
cisely that way to prolonged ir- 
radiation. There aren’t many, but 
they seem to come indiscrimi- 
nately from Type One and Type 
Two groups. The germanium, in- 
cidentally, is in because of the 
structure similarity to diamond. 
As far as I know it never gave 
anything. But Hans didn’t find it 
easy to explain the lines he was 
following. He was still working 
on germanium.” 

“And titania?” asked Grayner. 

“We tried a few things with 
titania. But nothing came of it. 
The greater refractive index in 
the raw state doesn’t help at all. 
It’s a structural matter.” 

“Well,” Charles said thought- 
fully. He felt in his pocket. 
“Ogarette?” 

Sarah shook her head. He took 
one and lit it himself. A breeze 
was freshening from the ocean. 
It blew the flame away from his 
cigarette and pulled a lock of 
Sarah’s hair round her cheek. 

“So it’s a power source,” Gray- 
ner said. “That explains a few 



things at least. It explains why 
it was such a rush job getting me 
down here and also — ” He 
looked at Sarah with attention. 
“Did you know the information 
had got out — outside UC, I 
mean?” 

She said bitterly, “Does it ex- 
plain an overturned boat drifting 
back to shore?” 

Gloomily Charles surveyed his 
cigarette. “Whatever it is, I’m in 
it, up to the neck.” The impact 
of her last words came promptly 
home to him. “Look, are you 
suggesting Hans Isaacssohn was 
murdered?” 

Sarah was silent for a moment. 
“I talk too much,” she said at 
last. “I suppose it doesn’t matter 
now. If you are Contact Section 
I’ve told you enough as it is. And 
if you aren’t you might as well 
know what I think. Hans learnt 
his sailing in the Mediterranean. 
It’s not as placid a sea as you 
people over here are inclined to 
imagine. The day he was drowned 
there was a fair swell but noth- 
ing that would be likely to worry 
him unduly.” 

“I don’t know a thing about 
sailing or the sea. But accidents 
do happen. And George Ledbet- 
ter told me it was a tricky coast.” 

She said, “Ledbetter,” as 
though repeating the name was 
enough. She added, “Hans nev- 
er thought it particularly tricky. 
He had been sailing it for some 
years.” 
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It would be difficult to imagine 
a seascape more peaceful than the 
Pacific presented just now. But 
Grayner was not convinced of 
anything except that his new as- 
sistant had been dangerously un- 
settled by the recent events. He 
tried to unravel the ugly possi- 
bilities. 

“If you think that — ^why the 
objection to Contact Section? 
Surely you’re not implying they 
had anything to do with it? UC 
would hardly be likely to kill a 
goose just when it’s getting broody. 
Why didn’t you tell them what 
you thought about Isaacssohn’s 
death?” 

“I did.” 

He was surprised. “And?” 

“They would not take it seri- 
ously.” Her brows tightened, re- 
membering. “They reported acci- 
dental death.” 

The phantasmagoric mists were 
clearing, leaving behind a familiar 
and recognizable world fr aming 
an ordinary hysterical girl, instead 
of a nightmare situation pivoting 
on murder. It might be unpleas- 
ant if she persisted in this point 
of view. He would not like to 
have to call in Psycho and Medi- 
cine, especially since he had no 
great faith in their techniques. 
But at least he could see his way 
to handling things. 

“And gotten out — ^where?” 
Sarah asked. 

“Gotten out?” Grayner repeat- 
ed. 



Her voice was impatient. 
“You said that the information 
had gotten out. I suppose, about 
our work here?” 

“Oh! Yes, it seems to be known 
to some extent. At least, I had 
the impression that something 
was known. I don’t know how 
much.” 

“Inside UC — or another man- 
agerial?” 

“Strictly speaking, another 
managerial. To a friend on Tele- 
com.” 

“And this was in Detroit. 
Didn’t it seem odd to you that 
Ledbetter should be in die dark, 
and not your Telecom friend?” 

“Not really. I didn’t mean to 
imply that he necessarily knew 
anything more than Ledbetter did. 
And Ledbetter wasn’t entirely in 
the dark. He knew that it was re- 
stricted work and had one of Is- 
aacssohn’s reports on his desk— - 
not that it conveyed anything to 
him.” 

The interview, Grayner real- 
ized, had changed its course. Sa- 
rah was questioning him. The 
problem was to ease her off the 
subject without upsetting her fur- 
ther. He would like to keep her 
well disposed towards him if it 
were possible. 

He said, “Why do people — 
you, for instance, and Isaacssohn 
• — come over from Israel in the 
first place? Faith in the manager- 
ial ideal? Or what? Not just for 
the fieshpots, I take it?” 
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“People come over for both 
those reasons,” she said. “There 
are always some students who 
And the system in operation across 
the border more attractive than 
that at home. And the standard 
of personal comfort is less high in 
Israel. There’s a third reason as 
well, though. My father came over 
as a political refugee, and I came 
with him.” 

Political refugee — it was hard 
to get hold of a term that had 
ceased to be valid, in the major 
world, a century before. He saw 
Sarah smile, understanding bis be- 
wilderment. 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“It would be difficult to ex- 
plain. Men conspire as much in 
Israel as they do here. But they 
conspire in different ways. Daddy 
was in some plot to overthrow 
the government, and the plot was 
discovered. He would have been 
imprisoned if he had stayed.” 

Charles said apologetically, 
“I’m afraid I don’t even know 
what kind of government you have 
in Israel. It’s not a monarchy, is 
it?” 

“In the true sense of the word, 
yes. A one-man rule. The Presi- 
dent has the advice of the Sanhe- 
drim, but he doesn’t need to take 
the advice.” 

Grayner was about to ask what 
the Sanhedrim might be, and then 
thought better of it. Something 
else struck him. 

“Your father was mixed up in 



a plot against the President? And 
what about Isaacssohn?” 

“Hans was in it, too.” 

“Then, if there was something 
suspicious about his death, might 
it not be that — ?” 

Sarah interrupted decisively. 
“No. It would only have been im- 
prisonment if they had stayed. 
We are not a primitive people. 
And an5way it was Daddy who 
was one of the leaders of the plot. 
Hans played only a very minor 
part.’' Hct eyes were on a hydro- 
plane, skimming across the 
ocean’s middle distance. “It’s only 
here that the iimocent are killed, 
simply because they get in some- 
body’s way.” 

“Your father?” he asked. “Does 
he like it over here?” 

She shrugged. “It’s better than 
being in prison. He teaches His- 
tory at Berkeley.” 

“History?” 

“Yes.” Sarah smiled. She had 
been perceptibly thawing. “There 
still are some who take it. He 
has a few students at present. He 
gets paid a little less than” — she 
gestured towards the laboratory — 
“than Luke does. But he has mod- 
est needs.” 

Grayner got up. “We should 
be getting back. He helped Sarah, 
in turn, to her feet. “You can’t be 
expected to be greatly impressed 
by a lot of the things over here, 
or by the people,” he said. “I’m 
not myself. But it would be a 
help if you could regard me as a 
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— well, as a neutral anyway. I 
shall be depending on your help.” 

He thought of saying more, but 
decided not to. They walked back 
to the laboratory in silence. 

ONE OF THE skUls that Grayner 
had bothered to acquire was that 
of grinding his own diamonds, in- 
stead of depending on having the 
work done outside. He had gone 
into the matter with a. thorough- 
ness that was natural to him, and 
had found that certain cuts, which 
for undiscoverable reasons had 
been allowed to disappear from 
use, gave a far greater effect of 
brilliance than the ones currently 
fashionable. 

He explained this to Sarah 
when she showed him one of the 
stones which had formed the basis 
of Isaacssohn’s report on the re- 
fractive index changes in Type 
III diamonds. She held the stone 
in a narrow pencil of light and 
they both had to turn their eyes 
froih the, molten brilliance reflect- 
ed from it. Grayner took the stone 
and examined it. 

“Rose cut,” he said. “A brilliant 
cut would give you double the 
fire. And there was a mid-Twen- 
tieth century improvement, the 
Brown-brilliant, that does even 
better.” 

She looked at him with surprise, 
and with admiration. “We always 
had our stones cut in Los Angeles. 
We asked them to give us the best 
fire they could.” 



“Would that be Fransski?” he 
asked. Sarah nodded. “I once tried 
to tell him the principles of the 
brilliant cut, but he very rarely 
listens to anything. The stones are 
cut before irradiation, of course? 
Did yoa ever try irradiating them 
first, and then cutting?” 

“Yes,” she said. “It goes dead. 
Whatever form the lattice change 
takes, it can’t be very stable. In 
fact, there’s very likely a natural 
breakdown, though we haven’t 
come across it yet. That stone 
I’ve just demonstrated was our 
first — about fifteen months ago. It 
seems all right. Anyway, grinding 
pressures break it down.” 

Grayner nodded. “Not surpris- 
ing. And the battery — a simple 
heat — electricity conversion? 
What about shielding?” 

“Sapphire.” 

“Yes. Just what was it needed 
ironing out, Sarah?” 

“A lot of things. The shield- 
ing’s a long way from being per- 
fect, and the mirror system is stfll 
primitive. In fact, there’s only the 
idea so far. All the development 
has to be done. It’s more com- 
plex than most people realize.” 
Grayner turned over the small 
diamond in his hand, examining 
it. “The development . . . yes, I 
get that.” He looked at Sarah. 
“Imagine for a moment that you 
are ruiming United Chemicals. 
You get something like this under- 
way. You — ^k)se your research 
man, but the thing has reached 
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this Stage anyway. What do you 
do next?” 

“Turn it over to the engineers. 
It’s obvious, isn’t it?” 

Charles nodded. “Extremely 
obvious. You certainly don’t get 
another research man in to do 
what has been done already. So 
the question remains — why me? 
Surely not consideration for my 
health. Can you think of a reason 
why they haven’t turned this over 
to Design Section?” 

“No. I wondered about it while 
Hans was alive. I asked him what 
he thought about it.” 

“And he said?” 

“He had a poor opinion of the 
people at Graz,” Sarah said. “As 
far as I could gather, he thought 
they just didn’t understand what 
we were doing. It seems difficult 
to believe.” 

“Quite possible, though, I’m 
afraid. Hans” — he saw her glance 
at him with pleasure — “would 
know more about their reactions 
than you or I. I suppose you 
didn’t see his confidentid reports?” 
She pointed towards the micro- 
film files. “Only those on work 
done. But not the actual memo- 
randa to Nikko-Tsi.” 

“And the memoranda, are they 
on file?” Grayner asked. 

“They were, but Contact Sec- 
tion took them.” 

He shook his head. “Not that 
it matters a great deal. 1 don’t 
think there’s anything I can do but 
piece the picture together, and 



then send it in with a recommen- 
dation that they push it through 
to Detroit or Milan.” 

Sarah said slowly, “I hope you 
won’t make up your mind too 
quickly.” 

“Why?” 

“If things have got to the point 
where they can’t even recognize 
a fundamental job like this when 
it’s thrust under their noses, I’m 
not sure that it’s going to help 
passing it on to Design Section. 
I think Hans was quite happy at 
the prospect of carrying it througli 
here, on our own.” 

“We haven’t the equipment nec- 
essary — or the staff.” 

“We could probably do it, 
though,” Sarah said. She was not 
looking at him as she said this, 
but out of the windows towards 
the Pacific. 

He thought with satisfaction: 
at least, as long as I am here, 
things aren’t going to be too bad. 
The hostility seemed to have dis- 
appeared entirely. But although it 
was a relief to have the prospect 
of friendly cooperation in the 
work, he still did not see how he 
could do anything but hand over 
to those people who were really 
qualified to complete the job. 

“I shan’t need to make up my 
mind for a few days, anyway,” he 
said. “I shall have to get the hang 
of things properly before I can 
recommend anything.” 

“You could try the irradiation 
out on a brilliant-cut stone,” she 
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said. “Do you think you could 
possibly get some from Saginaw?” 

He smiled inwardly at the naive 
determination to get him involved 
in a continuance of research. 
“Yes,” he said, “I imagine Raoul 
Casey will send them on if I ask 
him. He always thought the im- 
portation of a scalfe was another 
sign of my mental instability. In 
fact, I could have the scaife and 
the other equipment sent here, too. 
It will never be used where it is.” 

“Yes, there wouldn’t be any 
harm in doing that,” Sarah said. 
“I’d like you to have a look at 
the plan for the selenium recti- 
fier. I’ve had some ideas which 
I’ve incorporated into the scheme 
as Hans left it.” 

Without waiting for his reply, 
Sarah flicked the lights off and 
dropped a microfilm in the reader. 
The telescreen on the wall lit up. 
She demonstrated with a pointer 
on the small inset screen in the 
bench, drawing circles round the 
salient points — circles which, re- 
produced on the big screen, 
glowed for perhaps a minute be- 
fore fading out. 

“This is the original scheme. I 
thought if we made this linkage” 
— two ellipses joined and became 
a circle — “and cut out the third 
stage here . . .” 

She pressed a button and a new 
print appeared on the screen. “It 
would look like this. That should 
boost it.” 

“Yes,” Charles said. “That’s a 



pretty piece of work. Very pretty. 
I’m going to have my own work 
cut out to keep up with you.” 

Looking at her as she stood in 
the shadows beyond the narrow 
beam of light Grayner thought he 
saw her flush. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Hans 
left most of this side of things to 
me.” 

“I imagine I shall do the same,” 
Charles said. 

IV 

THOSE FEW OF the twenty first 
century managerialists who had 
the necessary curiosity wondered 
occasionally why TV should con- 
tinue to be flat when cinema 
so whole-heartedly three-dimeh- 
sional. The two media were both 
under Telecom, which made the 
discrepancy more puzzling. 

Actually the quesdon had, in 
the first place, gone right up to 
the Council of Managerials. The 
Telecom Directors had wanted 
three-dimensional TV, but they 
had lost their case. Psycho and 
Medicine had put it most forcibly 
that TV, if given equal advantages 
with cinema, would drive the lat- 
ter out, and there were a number 
of good reasons why the habit of 
outside and specialized entertain- 
ment should be maintained. 

So, on the Sunday following his 
arrival, Grayner dropped his gyro 
into the cinepark in San Miguel, 
and helped Sarah out. The roof 
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slid to above them, shutting out 
the driving rain which was, in any 
case, evaporated by thermo-equip- 
ment long before it reached the 
ground level. Grayner could buy 
tickets for the three highest grades 
of seats. He got the best and they 
lay side by side on airfoam cush- 
ions in the center of the bridge 
balcony that arched midway across 
the cinema. 

While they waited for the film 
to be shown, Sarah rolled about, 
pressing herself deep into the air- 
foam, stretching her limbs against 
its resilience. Charles watched her 
with some amusement She caught 
his eye. 

“I’ve never been in these be- 
fore,” she said. “I came some- 
times with Hans, but our natural 
frugality made us take the C 
seats.” 

“Then you don’t know all their 
advantages?” Grayner suggested. 
He pressed a button, and the walls 
dropped down on either side of 
them, effectively screening them 
from the sight of people on either 
side as they were already screened 
from people in the inferior seats. 

Sarah leaned across unhurried- 
ly and pressed the release button. 
The walls ran up again. “I know 
of them,” she said. 

Grayner had proposed the cine- 
ma on finding that Sarah was as 
fond of re-makes as he was him- 
self. Re-makes were the recrea- 
tion of pictures of historical value 
with as close a fidelity as was 



consonant with transposition to 
3D-color-realism. The present 
program had two re-makes — ‘La 
Femme du Boulanger’ and ‘A 
Night at the Opera.’ 

They enjoyed the first but the 
second bored them. They had both 
seen originals of the Marx Broth- 
ers, on the small postcard screen, 
and the actors who now scrupu- 
lously mimicked them paled by 
comparison. They had a bond of 
criticism; they came off the bridge 
in a warm glow of companionship. 

When the gyro started throu^ 
the opened roof, it lifted into a 
clear sky, whose blue seemed to 
glisten aiter the rain. He brought 
the gyro down on a grassed ledge 
about four hundred feet above 
sea-level, looking over the plain 
towards San Miguel, the labora- 
tory, and the distant frieze of the 
ocean. The grass was short, prob- 
ably sheep-cropped, but still wet 
from the storm. Charles threw a 
plastic sheet across it and they sat 
down. 

He turned to look at her fully. 
It was only three days since they 
had met, but he could no longer 
be satisfied simply with having as 
little trouble as possible in the 
work they were to do together. It 
was important that she should not 
be tormented by false worries. 

“Sarah, there’s something I’ve 
been wanting to say. There’s no 
reason at all why anyone should 
have killed Hans. It couldn’t do 
any of the managerials any good. 
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Why should United Chemicals kill 
him, since he was -working for 
them? As for the others, if it were 
simply a question of eliminating 
an advantage held by UC, why 
give UC the chance of putting 
someone like myself in, and ena- 
bling me to pick the threads up 
from you? If it were that kind of 
set-up, you would have gone too.” 

“It’s no good, Charles,” she 
said. “I know there’s something 
wrong. That’s a conviction. And 
by knowing I mean really know- 
ing, not just accepting intellectu- 
ally . . . But let’s not talk about 
it now. Let’s just enjoy ourselves.” 

Watching her, Grayner reflected 
that there was no trace of former 
nervousness and awkwardness. 
And in their place, naturalness 
and charm were very prominent 
indeed. It reflected the ease she 
had begun to feel in their com- 
panionship. It reflected something 
more, too — something that includ- 
ed provocation. 

Grayner was far from unwill- 
ing to be provoked. It was a long 
time since be had felt anything 
resembling his present state of 
mind. He had thought that state 
of mind had been adequately ca- 
nalized in his visits to the P&M 
Houses. Apparently it had not. 
Confident of not being unwelcome, 
he reached leisurely out to em- 
brace her. 

Sarah pulled her body away, 
eluding him. Awkwardly he hahE- 
rolled, half-plunged after her, and 
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managed to obtain an arm. To 
his astonishment, she slapped him 
sharply across the face with her 
free hand. He sat up and looked 
at her. 

She began laughing, and broke 
off. “If you could only see how 
funny you look, Charles!” 

“I can imagine it. What the 
devil . . 

“There are still some women in 
the world who find it very hard 
to be promiscuous at a moment’s 
notice.” 

“How long notice do you re- 
quire?” 

“It’s difficult to say,” said Sar- 
ah. “Long enough for you to be 
able to rule the idea out of your 
immediate calculations. Shall we 
leave it at that?” 

His face felt hot. He rubbed it. 
He was both annoyed and pleased. 
He had, in the past, deliberately 
chosen the Houses in preference 
to the promiscuity which was 
available about him, and had, on 
the whole, been willing to accept 
the popular view that such a 
choice represented a perversity on 
his part. He was not so sure of 
that now. 

“I suppose we must, if you say 
so. I should have thought that in 
three years you might have got- 
ten more — more into the mana- 
gerial swing.” 

“I’ve led a sheltered life. Re- 
member I’ve been with protec- 
tive fellow-Israelis aU the time — 
first my father and then Hans. 
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My opportunities have been limit- 
ed.” 

“I’ll try not to let them remain 
so,” said Charles. 

“I suppose you will,” Sarah 
said, as she raised herself on one 
elbow, resting her body against 
him, the other elbow on his shoul- 
der. Charles stayed quite stiU, 
aware of her warmth and softness. 

She shifted away slowly and 
then stood up, smiling. “Enough 
for one day, I think. You might 
find it too exciting. Shall we think 
of getting back?” 

During the following week they 
had a couple of other outings to- 
gether, and Grayner was looking 
forward to the weekend. He made 
some vague suggestion on Thurs- 
day night when they were flying 
back from a trip to the Gulf. 

Sarah shook her head — possibly 
regretfully, but very firmly. “This 
is my Berkeley week. I go up to 
spend a couple of days with Dad- 
dy once a month. Sorry.” 

She had told him she would be 
returning fairly late on Sunday 
evening, and he had put the gyro 
at her disposal. Deliberately he 
stayed away from the laboratory 
all Sunday afternoon and evening. 
He hoped Sarah would be back 
by the time he returned himself. 

It was after twenty-three when 
he garaged his limousine, and saw 
that there was no light from any 
of Sarah’s windows. She might 
have gone to bed as soon as she 
returned, of course, but it would 



be rather surprising if she had. 
Grayner went to his own suite, 
trying hard not to worry. 

He told himself that there could 
be a hundred reasons why she 
should decide to stay with her fa- 
ther overnight and come back in 
the morning. He might be ill — 
anything. Grayner, feeling reas- 
sured, showered, went to bed, and 
slept until the trumpets of Cosy 
Bright woke him to a sight of an 
Alpine dawn sprawled across his 
bedroom wall. 

He called Sarah as soon as he 
was dressed. She herself had sev- 
eral times casually dropped in on 
him without warning, but he was 
not used to that kind of infor- 
mality. The screen stayed blank. 
He let the call stay on for five 
minutes, in case she should be 
getting dressed or in the shower, 
and then accepted the fact that 
she still hadn’t got back. 

He glanced apprehensively at 
his finger-watch. It was past eight. 
Even if Sarah had stayed over- 
night she should have got back 
by now, or at least called him up 
to explain why. 

Grayner found her father’s fre- 
quency in his micro-file, and put 
the number on call. The call was 
accepted almost at once. The 
bronzed, typically Israeli features 
of a man of about sixty — tall, a 
little stooped — came into focus. 
He had a friendly smile, but with 
a hint of slyness. He spoke with a 
slight accent. 
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Cohn said, “Yes? You’re Of- 
ficial Grayner. We haven’t seen 
each other before. Wish you well.” 
There was a constriction at the 
back of Grayner’s throat. He said 
sharply, “Is Sarah — your daugh- 
ter — there? I’d like to speak to 
her.” 

Professor Cohn’s face tight- 
ened; he seemed to straighten 
fractionally. He said quietly, “She 
left me yesterday in the early eve- 
ning — to go back to your labora- 
tory. She has not arrived?” 

“No.” Charles was scared, and 
he rapped the questions out with 
involuntary sharpness. “Exactly 
what time did she leave? Did she 
say anything about stopping any- 
where on the way? Did you notice 
the battery reading?” 

“She left a little after six — 
eighteen, that is — she wanted to 
get back early, she told me. She 
said nothing about stopping any- 
where. The battery was charged. 
On the Saturday we had it 
charged, and we did not use it — 
the gyro.” He paused. “What 
should I do, Official Grayner?” 

“I’ll get onto Telecom right 
away,” Charles said. “Don’t wor- 
ry. She’s probably had to ditch 
the gyro somewhere in the wUds. 
You can sleep in a gyro quite 
comfortably. rU call you back as 
soon as I get hold of something.” 
He broke off without waiting 
for more than the beginning of 
Professor Cohn’s reply. “Yes. I 
hope — ” He got through to the 
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Telecom Recovery Section. The 
screen showed a yawning fat wom- 
an, clearly interested in nothing 
but the arrival of the day relief 
shift. 

He said brusquely, “UC Lab- 
oratory seventy-nineteen, San Mi- 
guel. Official Grayner. We have a 
member of our staff missing. As- 
sistant Sarah Cohn. Missing be- 
tween Berkeley and here last eve- 
ning on a gyro flight. Have you 
anything on her?” 

The fat woman looked at him 
with bored and drooping eyes. 
“Almost swear not. We haven’t 
had a gyro pick-up in a month. 
Hold it, anyway, while I check 
Field.” 

Charles held on impatiently. 
Finally, she reported back. “Noth- 
ing has come through,” she said. 
“I’ll send it out on a rescue call. 
Berkeley, you said? To San Mi- 
quel?” 

“Yes. You’ll send a report in 
as soon as you get hold of some- 
thing?” 

She nodded. “You better flash 
her record-film to us, just in case.” 

“It’s not here,” he said. “But 
I’ll get it and I’ll call you.” 

Charles made the call to Tele- 
com again, when he’d found Sar- 
ah’s record-film. 

“You weren’t long,” the fat 
woman said. “Got the R.F.? Put it 
through.” 

The screen blanked for a min- 
ute or two while the automatic 
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took over, photographing the 
record-film. Then the woman re- 
turned again. 

“That’s okay.” She smiled with 
a hint of malice. “Now I under- 
stand the rush. We’ll try and lo- 
cate her for you. It’s a story for 
the telezine boys at that — beau- 
tiful girl scientist lost in gyro. 
You’ll have them around fast.” 

Telecom always carried more 
weight than they were worth. In 
any case he must rely on Tele- 
com for letting him have any news 
that came in promptly. 

He said, “We’re restricted. 
Would you tell them that?” 

As she said, “Surely,” he 
switched off. 

His next call was to Mettrill in 
Los Angeles. It was a necessary 
notification. He had been through 
to MettrUl only once before — a 
formal call on his taking over the 
laboratory. Mettrill was the avun- 
cular type and Charles was quite 
sure that his slow, friendly, eager- 
to-hdp surface masked a typical 
file-and-forget lazy mind. This 
news made him sit up, though, and 
look irritated. It was something 
that was going to demand action. 

Mettrill said, “You checked 
with her father?” 

“Yes,” said Charles. “She left 
with a full battery, just after 
eighteen.” 

Mettrill looked at him thought- 
fully. “How did she come to be 
using a gyro?” 



“I loaned her min e,” Charles 
said. 

“Why?” 

“I wasn’t using it — to save her 
trouble. Otherwise it would have 
meant a taxi into San Diego and 
meeting the air schedules and the 
rest of it. She’s a qualified fiyer.” 
“She was, anyway.” It was the 
casualness rather than the finality 
of the remark that made GraynCT 
want to hit him. “I advise you to 
stick to regulations. Official Gray- 
ner. It saves everybody trouble in 
the end, even if it means a little 
extra trouble in the short run.” 
“Yes.” 

Mettrill stirred in his chair. 
“What’s her file number?” 

Grayner gave it to him. He 
watched Mettrill scrawl it down. 
He said, “I was wondering . . .?” 
Mettrill said, “Yes?” without 
looking up. 

“If I could have another gyro 
sent up. I thought I might go out 
and have a look for her myself.” 
Mettrill looked up now. He 
fixed his gaze thoughtfully on 
Charles. “We’ll see about the gy- 
ro replacement. But stay where 
you are. Contact will have to drop 
in on you.” 

“I could make an appointment 
for them and still have time.” 

“Stay where you are. You have 
work to do. We’ll see about the 
gyro replacement — the other re- 
placement, too.” 

The other replacement could 
only refer to Sarah. Charles said, 
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with a rising of anger, “Won’t you 
at least say; But we hope it won’t 
be necessary?’’ 

Mettrill continued to stare at 
him. “Two thirds of the direct 
route between your place and 
Berkeley is over the ocean. I don’t 
see any point whatsoever in mak- 
ing your suggested addition to my 
original remark. Stay on hand, 
Official Grayner. Contact will be 
seeing you.” Mettrill’s hand came 
forward to break, and then 
stopped. “And don’t get in touch 
with anyone else about this. Tele- 
com, for instance.” 

Charles tightened his lips. “The 
first call I made after hearing 
from Professor Cohn was to Tele- 
com, to see if she had been picked 
up.” 

Mettrill leaned back and 
clasped his hands behind his bald- 
ing head. For a moment he was 
silent. Then he said, “When I was 
a young man, I did one thing 
thoroughly. I learned the regula- 
tions. It was the most useful thing 
I ever did, and I suggest it’s not 
too late for you to do the same. 
There’s always a reason for the 
regulations.” 

“This might have been a mat- 
ter of life and death.” 

Mettrill glanced away. “I’ll note 
that as your excuse. What did you 
get at Telecom — Recovery?” 

“Yes,” said Charles. He didn’t 
give a damn, at that moment, 
about anything except savaging 
Mettrill. “They had Assistant 
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Cohn’s record-film, I gathered they 
were putting it through to TV. I 
informed them this place was re- 
stricted. They were going to con- 
tact you.” 

“Official Grayner,” Mettrill 
said, “you’re an incompetent fool. 
I’m breaking off. Stay where you 
are.” 

Grayner put his callscreen on 
alarm before he went out. He 
went to the laboratory first. Luke 
and Tony were on some routine 
work Sarah had put in band. He 
told them what had happened. 
Then, not able to concentrate on 
the work he was supposed to be 
doing, he went outside. It was 
very quiet. There was no sound 
but that of the sea, washing with- 
out haste against the rocks. 

What eventually made him re- 
trace his steps was the gyro, its 
noise first heard above the heavy 
whisper of the waves and then 
the sight of it, side-slipping down 
towards the back of the labora- 
tory. He walked quickly, because 
there was even a faint hope that 
it might be Sarah. 

There were two men. They 
wore the usual plastoleather jer- 
kins and the tag. Contact Section, 
beneath their UC badges. One 
was very short and bandy; the 
other was of average build, with 
red hair forming a fiery halo round 
a conspicuously bald top. It was 
this one who nodded amiably 
towards Charles. 

“You Grayner? My name’s Cas« 
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ton. Ann this is Walt Stenner.” 
Charles took them into his liv- 
ing suite. Caston looked around 
openly and casually, Stenner with 
covert attention. 

“What happened to all the wa- 
ter-colors of the Sea of Galilee 
and Mount Hebron?” Caston in- 
quired. 

Charles said slowly, “They’re 
in my assistant’s rooms.” He ad- 
ded, “There hasn’t been any 
news?” 

“I gather you passed it on to 
Telecom Recovery,” Caston said. 
“We’re leaving it to them. Any- 
way, they’re better equipped for 
that kind of thing.” 

“MettrOl seemed rather an- 
noyed about my passing it on.” 
“Mettrill,” Caston observed, “is 
so eager to avoid trouble that he 
goes around inventing it. He’s 
weak-willed, too. He had to get us 
to put the blinkers on the telezine 
boys. I guess you won’t be both- 
ered by them — ^unless you had 
been looking forward to the pub- 
licity?” 

“No,” Grayner said, “I hadn’t.” 
He looked at Caston. “You know 
this part of the country better than 
I do. Tell me, what do you think 
the chances are?” 

Caston shrugged. “I guess 
there’s a chance. She might be 
knocked out somewhere, alive but 
too injured to get clear. Slim 
chance, though. The sea’s more 
likely. She was a nice wench at 
that.” 



Charles said tensely, “But why? 
Why should she have crashed? 
The gyro was in good order.” 

“In my experience,” Caston said, 
“there’s always something that can 
go wrong — generally three or four 
things. Height gauge, maybe. 
Showing two thousand and then — 
wham! you hit the ocean. Or a 
blackout — people have black- 
outs.” Caston glanced obliquely 
at Grayner. “Seemed too, she was 
quite a bit cut up about the acci- 
dent your predecessor had.” 

There was a brief silence. 

“I suppose it’s occurred to you 
that, whatever happened,” Charles 
said, “the accident rate for per- 
sonnel in this establishment has 
taken a very sharp upward jump? 
It looks like a remarkable coinci- 
dence to me that peculiar acci- 
dents should happen to both a 
Research Official and his assist- 
ant within a two-week period — 
and the blame on the sea each 
time.” 

Caston seemed to be bored. 
“You got a better solution?” 

“This place is restricted.” 

Caston walked across and ex- 
amined the books Charles had on 
a shelf. He said over his shoul- 
der; “You read books? My old 
man used to read books. Tried 
one or two myself once, but it 
never seemed worth the trouble. 
Restricted? Just about every god- 
dam tinpot laboratory in this half 
of the continent is restricted.” 
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Stenner’s dry voice said, “Are 
you suggesting that another mana- 
gerial has — taken action against 
Isaacssohn and Cohn? Is the work 
you are doing here of that order 
of importance?” 

Grayner hesitated. “The impor- 
tance or otherwise of the work 
seems less important than the 
coincidence.” 

“In our line,” Caston said, “we 
can’t afford to be impressed by 
coincidence. If another manageri- 
al did think it might be a good 
idea to write those two off — why 
not both together? Why wait till 
you move in before completing 
the job?” 

“I don’t know.” Charles paused. 
“They might have thought it 
would be more convincing this 
way.” 

Stenner smiled austerely. “We 
can assure you that there would 
be no difficulty about making a 
double disposal look like a simple 
accident. No trouble at all.” 

“Tell me, Grayner,” Caston 
said. “In your own experience 
would you expect a really bal- 
anced person to go around seeing 
murder in the fact that a guy gets 
drowned at sea? You’re upset, of 
course, when it’s someone you 
know, but why drag murder in? 
We’re the police and we were sat- 
isfied.” 

“You may be right, of course,” 
Charles said. “It is your job, not 
mine. If they don’t — don’t find 
my assistant, then, you will simply 
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write the case off? You aren’t go- 
ing into it at all?” 

“Contact Section,” Stenner said, 
“will check the other end natural- 
ly. It may be her father will be 
able to give us something.” 

“I should like to meet Profes- 
sor Cohn, too,” Charles said. 
“Would there be any objection to 
my coming up to Berkeley with 
you?” 

The two Contact Section men 
exchanged glances. It confirmed 
the view Charles had already 
formed of their relations when 
Stenner replied. 

“It isn’t altogether usual,” Sten- 
ner said, “but I don’t see any real 
objection. From our point of view, 
that is. As far as your being away 
from the laboratory is concerned 
... I suppose Mettrill would not 
object to that?” . 

The hell with Mettrill, Charles 
thought. He said flatly, “No. There 
will be no objection from that 
quarter.” 

Stenner picked up his gauntlets. 
“In that case . . .” 

“I thought I might call Profes- 
sor Cohn first — if you were think- 
ing of going right up there? And 
I should like to see if there’s any- 
thing from Telecom Recovery. Do 
you mind?” 

“Go ahead,” Stenner told him. 
He went over to the window, pull- 
ing his gauntlets on. Caston, with 
an air of being fascinated, had 
gone back to studying Charles’ 
row of books. Grayner walked 
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across to the control panel, and 
called Telecom. 

The girl on Recovery Inquiries 
was a little more prepossessing, 
but just as uninterested. 

“Nothing in,” she said. “We’ll 
call you if something turns up.” 
“I’m leaving here.” Grayner 
gave her Professor Cohn’s num- 
ber. “Send any news you get 
through there, will you? And gent- 
ly, please — it’s her father.” 

The girl yawned. “We are 
trained in public relations.” 

She broke off, and he put 
through the call to Berkeley. It 
came through immediately. 

“Wish you well,” Professor 
Cohn said. “Have you news?” 

“Not yet,” Charles answered. 
He jerked his head back, indicat- 
ing the two figures in the back- 
ground of the room. “These two 
gentlemen I have with me are 
from Contact Section. They pro- 
pose coming up to Berkeley to 
see you, and I’ve begged a place 
in their gyro. It will be all right, 
I take it?” 

Professor Cohn nodded. “For 
me, you will understand, there is 
nothing that matters now. When 
such blows are dealt and one is 
young, there is perhaps good to be 
gained from them. At my age, no. 
My dear friend and my daugh- 
ter . . .” He broke off, perhaps at 
a loss for words. 

“I’m sorry,” Charles said help- 
lessly. “But there may still ^ 
news.” 



The Professor shook his head. 
“One hopes, but one comes to 
know when hope has lost its mean- 
ing.” 

V 

ON THE TRIP north Caston and 
Stenner were simply two Contact 
Officials on a routine job, with an 
extra passenger. They stopped for 
a med at Los Angeles, and it 
was late afternoon before they be- 
gan slipping down through the 
grey sky to the sprawl of Berke- 
ley. 

To the north of the campus, 
smoke drifted away from the 
rocket-pits— the unassimilable res- 
idue of blasting. The sky fiamed 
orange red at another rocket take- 
off, and then faded back to grey. 
The gyro dropped to the roof of 
the lodge where Professor Cohn 
had his suite. The three of them 
climbed out stifiSy, and found the 
elevator. 

Cohn was on the second floor. 
Caston buttoned the caUscreen 
panel. There was no reply. He 
buttoned again, and then, with- 
out waiting any longer, produced 
a whistle-master from one of his 
pockets. He whistled a compli- 
cated series of notes, breaking off 
when the door slid open before 
them. 

The two Contact men moved 
purposefully into the suite, Gray- 
ner following them. Caston came 
up with the note, inside a couple 
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of minutes. It was on the perma- 
pad beside the callscreen panel 
in the living room. He gestured, 
and Charles and Stenner came 
over. 

The note was badly scrawled. 
It read: I am sorry. Perhaps I 
should have waited. But with age 
one becomes selfish — at least in 
small things. 

Caston said, “Clear enough. 
But how? You checked the bath- 
room, didn’t you?” 

Stenner was buttoning on the 
panel. He said, “How? I’d say 
the usual. What do you expect in 
a place like Berkeley.” 

Caston’s face cleared in under- 
standing as the screen showed the 
long Inquiry counter with the In- 
terplanetary motif running along 
the backw^. “I guess so,” he said. 

Stenner said sharply, “Contact 
Section, United Chemicals. Put 
me on to the Pits Manager. It’s 
urgent.” 

The order was obeyed with In- 
terplanetary’s usual efficiency. 
The Pits Manager was a small, 
round, anxious-looking man. 

“Contact Section, United Chemi- 
cals,” Stenner introduced himself 
again. “Will you please check the 
pits at once for a potential sui- 
cide? Professor Cohn, of this Uni- 
versity.” 

“Herman? My God!” 

He was already busy putting 
the call through on his side screen. 

“You know him?” Stenner 
asked. 
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“Quite well. And he’s been 
here this afternoon.” 

“We’ll come right over,” Sten- 
ner said. “Breaking off.” 

The Pits Manager had gone 
down to Pit 17, and they were 
taken there to join him. When he 
saw them he pointed mutely into 
the pit. The super-refractory base 
and sides were stUl smouldering, 
and the heat, rising thirty feet to 
the pit lip, was unbearable. 

Caston said, “Well? Too late?” 

“The JA Nine blasted twenty 
minutes ago. He was here not 
long before. The Supervisor saw 
him.” 

Caston nodded. 

Grayner said, “Were there any 
traces?” 

Caston laughed. “That a UC 
man should ask that! You know 
what the temperatures are down 
there, at blasting? Maybe a spec- 
troscope would show some surface 
impurities in the refractory, and 
maybe again it wouldn’t.” He 
swung to the Manager. “How did 
he get down there?” 

The manager pointed along the 
pit; a service-crane was now 
swung clear of the pit. 

The Manager said, “The Su- 
pervisor found it swung into the 
pit. He thought the last service 
crew had left it that way. They 
shouldn’t, but they do. So he sim- 
ply had it swung out again, and 
approved the blasting in the usual 
way.” 

Stenner spoke. “I was under 
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the impression that you people 
had put additional safeguards into 
operation, following the Mura-Ti 
report. There have been other 
suicides.” He used a stinging tone 
of voice, and the little man seemed 
stung by it. 

“Anyone coming into here has 
to be known or vouched for. We 
can’t put mechanical safeguards 
in. The rockets have got to go 
off on schedule.” 

“Who vouched for Cohn?” Gas- 
ton asked. 

“I would had I been asked. I 
used to play chess with him. I 
wasn’t asked because the Super- 
visor knew him, too. He was 
known all over Berkeley. I still 
don’t get it. He wasn’t the kind to 
act like this.” 

Caston said, “Did he tell you 
that his daughter was missing on 
her gyro flight back to San Mi- 
guel?” 

The Manager looked down to 
the smouldering pit. “So that was 
it,” he said slowly. “No, he didn’t 
tell me that. You don’t imagine 
that if he had . . He let it 
hang. 

BACK AT THE campus Grayner 
began thinking about Professor 
Cohn, once again admitting his 
own limitations as a judge of char- 
acter. He had imagined him in- 
sincere. Now the stark realization 
of the man’s utter sincerity came 
home to him, and brought anoth- 
er and even starker realization. 



Part of his mind had clung to the 
hofie of Sarah being found — in- 
jured, perhaps, but alive. Seeing 
the extent of her father’s despair, 
it was no longer possible to keep 
even that faint flicker of hope 
alive. 

The two Contact men moved 
quickly and efliciently around the 
suite. Charles found a microfilm 
labelled Sarah — Two to Twenty, 
and slipped it into his pocket. He 
was glancing through the Profes- 
sor’s small library — with little ad- 
vantage since the books were all 
in German — when a call came 
through. Half an hour before he 
would have gone to the control 
panel with some renewal of hop>e, 
but there was none now. 

The panel flashed: cohn from 
ALLIED ELECTRICAL — BERKELEY 

REPAIR AND SERVICE . . . COHN 
FROM ALLIED ELECTRICAL — 
BERKELEY REPAIR — 

Charles accepted the call au- 
tomatically. It was from a young 
man. 

“Call for Cohn,” the young 
man said. 

Charles looked at him. “Pro- 
fessor Cohn is not available.” 

“Not Professor Cohn. His 
daughter — Research Assistant 
Cohn.” 

“Not available,” Charles said 
again. To hide the pain, from him- 
self as much as from the face on 
the screen, he said, “Do you want 
her for any particular reason?” 

The young man shrugged. 
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“Routine notification. We always 
notify forty-eight hours after re- 
ceipt of servicing jobs. She left a 
watch for re-charging on Satur- 
day. She said she would pick it 
up from the automat delivery on 
Sunday morning. It’s still with us. 
Can you inform her? It starts col- 
lecting storage charges from to- 
day.” 

Grayner said quietly, “May I 
see the watch?” 

“I don’t see why not.” He held 
up a small, familiar finger-watch. 
“Well?” 

The relief, the happiness, was 
welling up and would not be con- 
trolled. Charles laughed, to the 
young man’s astonishment. 

“I’ll try to get your message 
through to her,” he told him. 
“Breaking off now.” 

Caston and Stermer came in 
from the next room. 

“You found something good?” 
Caston said. “A pornofilm may- 
be?” 

Charles told them of the call. 
Stenner listened attentively. 

Caston said disgustedly, “That 
all? If she isn’t dead, where is 
she?” 

Charles’ face was grim. 

“Assume you are Contact in 
another managerial — Atomics, for 
the sake of argument — and you’re 
told to kidnap the girl. You make 
it look like a gyro crash — suicide, 
maybe — and you put up a good 
show. You cover all the facts that 
you could reasonably be expected 
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to cover. But there’s something 
you can’t cover.” 

“And that is?” Stenner asked. 

“The little items you don’t know 
about,” said Grayner. “The fact 
that her watch may have needed 
recharging, and that she may 
have put it in for service with- 
out mentioning it to anyone. 
Without mentioning it even to her 
father. According to him, she left 
quite normally on Sunday evening 
on her way, as he thought, to my 
lab. But if she left on Sunday 
evening, why didn’t she pick the 
watch up from automat delivery 
on Sunday morning, as she had 
told the Service people she 
would?” 

“Because she forgot,” Caston 
said promptly.” 

“She had my gyro,” Charles 
said. “The clock’s been broken 
since before I took it over. Do 
you take a several hundred mile 
trip without having the time on 
you?” 

“I get your point, Grayner,” 
Stenner said. “But the mind that 
has set itself on suicide is neces- 
sarily a confused one. The girl 
forgot to collect the watch. Or 
perhaps she even remembered, 
and realized that for her time had 
ceased to be important.”. 

“If time had ceased to be im- 
portant, why put the watch in for 
recharging?” Charles asked. 

“We haven’t,” Stenner pointed 
out, “established the point at 
which suicide was determined on.” 
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“Assistant Cohn,” Charles said 
flatly, “did not commit suicide. 
There is no reason to think she 
is dead. If it comes to that, there 
is no reason to think her father is 
dead. Or my predecessor, Hans 
Isaacssohn. You are recording 
three deaths, and you haven’t got 
a single body — not even a trace 
of a body.” 

Caston began to say something, 
but Stenner silenced him with a 
small gesture. “This idea of yours 
of kidnapping,” Stenner said, 
“are you taking that seriously?” 

“It strikes me,” Charles said 
defensively, “as at least as plausi- 
ble as this multiplication of sui- 
cide. I should most certainly say 
it was worth looking into.” 

“If it were a kidnapping busi- 
ness,” Stenner said, “there is a 
long gap between Isaacssohn and 
the girl. If the girl was kidnapped 
from here, then your watch fac- 
tor puts the kidnapping between 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning. But her father told 
you she left on her return journey 
on Sunday afternoon. Well? Did 
he arrange for his daughter’s kid- 
napping?” 

Charles did not say anything. 

“Now there’s the matter of your 
feeling about the case,” Stenner 
went on. “You are not an Israeli, 
of course, but your mental pat- 
terns are interesting. By error you 
were fixed in a dead-end research 
post, and it could not be expected 
that there would not be traces of 



this in your subsequent behaviour. 
Some reaction was inevitable, and 
in fact your reaction was antiso- 
cial.” 

Charles stiffened, and Stenner 
looked at him. “Only mildly so,” 
he went on quickly. “You did your 
job efficiently, developed no 
friendships — ^most significantly, no 
close relations with women. You 
patronized the Houses, although 
you had no sexual abnormality 
and could have had affairs with 
women in the normal way. You 
began to read and collect books — 
books, moreover, that were uncon- 
nected with your own subject. 

“You collected gramophone 
records of the pre-managerial era. 
You viewed Channel KF, and in 
other respects showed an unmis- 
takable psychological resistance to 
TV.” 

Stenner paused. Grayner, con- 
sidering the weight of the in- 
dictment levelled against him, still 
said nothing. 

“It is interesting,” Stenner con- 
tinued, “that you were CMiform- 
ing to a pattern of intellectualism 
that is typically Israeli and, to 
that extent, reactionary. The acci- 
dent of Isaacssohn’s death and 
the need for replacing with an- 
other diamond man brought you 
into a typically Israeli circle — 
where your predecessor had been 
and your assistant was ex-Israeli. 

“You, Grayner, were bound to 
have a subconscious orientation 
both towards your dead predeces- 
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sor and towards the girl. The lat- 
ter, since you are heterosexual, 
would attract more powerfully. 
On the basis of your psychoplan 
and hers, in another month you 
would have become infatuated by 
her. As it is, the attraction has 
been so strong that you are pow- 
erfully influenced towards a re- 
fusal to accept the fact of her 
death. Detroit Contact should nev- 
er have passed you for Isaacs- 
sohn’s job.” 

Charles said, “Infatuated? I am 
in love with her, if that’s what you 
mean. I’ve come to realize that 
during the course of the day.” 

Caston, moving restlessly about 
the room, pulled at one of Profes- 
sor Cohn’s books and a dozen of 
them cascaded to the floor. He 
stared at them, poking one with 
his foot. 

“Books,” Caston said. “What a 
set-up. This is the biggest nest of 
queers we’ve had this year.” The 
remark was clearly enough di- 
rected at Charles. 

Stenner said, “The shock prob- 
ably precipitated your new state 
of mind. You know what the sen- 
sible thing to do is — go to Psycho 
and Med. They can put you on 
the high-mesc course, and a holi- 
day trip. A trip would certainly 
help you, and from your records, 
you’re due one. 

“Thanks,” Charles said. “I’ll 
think about it. I take it you have 
made up your mind that I lack 
mental balance in believing Sarah 
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is stUl alive. As far as you are 
concerned, she’s dead?” 

“Missing,” Stenner said. “Pre- 
sumed dead.” 

“I should like, if you permit, 
to put my view to a higher eche- 
lon, and not to Mettrill. I’ve 
rubbed him badly already. I 
should prefer to see my old Man- 
ager — George Ledbetter at De- 
troit.” 

“I think we can manage that for 
you,” Stenner said. “I very much 
doubt whether Ledbetter will 
query our findings, but it may 
help your own orientation to see 
him.” 

“Fairly soon?” 

“Tomorrow,” said Stenner. 
“Will that suit you?” 

“Very well. Just one other 
thing, then. It’s hardly worth my 
going south to the laboratory just 
for the night. Can you give me 
an authorization to stay on here?” 

Stenner looked at him thought- 
fully. “Here — in the Cohn apart- 
ment?” he asked. 

Charles nodded. 

“I guess so,” said Stenner. “You 
understand it goes down in your 
record as another symptom of ir- 
rational fixation on this group of 
ex-Israelis?” 

“I shall Jiave to live that 
down,” Charles said. “Or learn to 
live with it.” 

Some of his confidence went 
when the two Contact men left 
him. He walked round the small 
suite of rooms as restlessly as 
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Caston had done, picking things 
up and putting them down in 
much the same way. He found 
wine in the old Colonial side- 
board — Israeli wine. How could 
the Professor have managed that 
kind of luxury on his salary at 
the University? But Sarah probably 
bought it for him, or one of his 
local friends. Cohn seemed to 
have plenty. 

Grayner slept that night in the 
small room, looking over the 
lawns, that had been Sarah’s on 
her visits. There were touching 
signs of the occasional feminine 
occupancy. A china doll, some- 
what battered by the years, sat 
on the bedside table. Presumably 
it had watched over a much smal- 
ler Sarah, years ago, in a distant 
land. His eyes were on it as he 
drifted into sleep. Obsessive in- 
fatuation, was his last conscious 
thought. 

Stenner called him in the morn- 
ing and gave him the authoriza- 
tion to see Ledbetter. His face on 
the screen was as remote and 
ironical as ever. “If Ledbetter 
shows any disposition towards 
taking you back for work at De- 
troit, I recommend you give it 
earnest consideration.” 

“Thank you,” Charles said. 
“I’ll remember that.” 

“I have to tell you, by the way,” 
Stenner said, “that Telecom Re- 
covery’s calling off the search for 
Assistant Cohn at midday today. 
The comparatively sm^ land 



area concerned has been well cov- 
ered, and there’s nothing to be 
hoped for from the sea.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I hope you weren’t upset at 
all by my analysis yesterday. You 
had made it necessary, of course, 
by persisting in this theory of 
yours.” 

“It is I who should apologize 
for getting in your way — and for 
adding to your nest of queers.” 

Stenner smiled. “Caston’s a good 
man in his way, but something 
of a fool. Confidentially, I read 
Shakespeare myself. I like the feel 
of paper . . . Breaking off. En- 
joy yourself in Detroit.” 

GRAYNER TOOK the stratoliner, 
and was in Detroit by eleven. He 
took a gyro-taxi direct to the UC 
building, and made himself known 
at Inquiries. The girl looked at 
her record board. 

“You are to go down right 
away,” she said. “Mr. Ledbetter 
is expecting you.” 

Ledbetter rose to meet Charles 
as he entered the room and waved 
him to a chair. “Well, for such a 
short stay, you’ve managed to run 
into plenty of trouble,” he said. 

“A certain amount of murder 
and sudden death,” said Charles. 

Ledbetter looked startled. 
“What? Oh, I see. No, I wasn’t 
thinking of that.” He held up a 
couple of reports. “I meant these. 
‘Failure to comply with Regula- 
tions twenty-nine and forty-two.’ 
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You notified the fact of your as- 
sistant being missing to an outside 
source before getting in touch with 
Mettrill, after previously giving her 
the use of your gyro, again with- 
out higher confirmation. You left 
your laboratory without getting in 
toueh with Mettrill. And there are 
other things . . 

Ledbetter put down the reports 
and looked at Grayner. “There’s 
another report from Contact 
which refers to your mental atti- 
tude. I gather that some of this 
has already been explained to you. 
You did the right thing in coming 
to me. I’m not promising, but 
there’s a chance I may be able 
to acquire extra-territorial rights 
in your Pacific Coast place. That 
would make you directly answer- 
able to me for Administration. Re- 
ports would go through Nikko-Tsi, 
of course, as before. Also, Gray- 
ner, I could use that tie-up for the 
odd trip to see you out there, 
and get a little yachting in. Well? 
How does it strike you?” 

“Favorably,” Charles said. 

“You’re being very helpful. But it 
wasn’t precisely my future that I 
came to talk about.” 

“No?” Ledbetter said. “All 
right. I’ve had Stenner’s report. 
I’ve got some of it. You might as 
well let me have the rest.” 

Charles went through the re- 
port for him, carefully. When he 
had finished, Ledbetter com- 

mented, “Is that all?” 

“That’s all.” 



Ledbetter stubbed his cigarette 
out, half-smoked, and began to 
play with his aromofact. On the 
wall a scene of giant pines began 
to unroll steadily towards a 
clouded sunset. Their scent came 
in gusts, mixed with a dozen other 
bucolic perfumes. Ledbetter 
watched for a moment or two. 
He returned his gaze at last to 
Grayner. 

“Naturally the report from 
Stenner made me curious,” he 
said. “I sent a flip to Nikko-Tsi. 
I explained the situation briefly, 
and put a question to him: could I 
be told what work it was Isaacs- 
sohn had been doing and which 
you were to continue — or if the 
information was top restricted, 
could I pass you on to Graz for 
their handling? I did not feel I 
would be competent to handle 
things myself. I had the reply 
printed. Would you care to see 
it?” 

Grayner nodded. Ledbetter 
brought out a sheet of paper, and 
passed it across the desk. Charles 
took it. It ran: 

REFERENCE LABORATORY 719, 
SAN MIGUEL. ESTABLISHMENT 
ENGAGED ON ROUTINE WORK INTO 
POSSIBILITY OF NEW POWER 
SOURCE CONNECTED WITH IRRADI- 
ATED DIAMOND. RESTRICTED ON 
BASIS OF INITIAL REPORTS FROM 
ISAACSSOHN. SUBSEQUENT RE- 
PORTS HAVE NOT DEVELOPED 
PROMISE OF FIRST. QUESTION OF 
CONTINUANCE OR RE-ROUTING OF 
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THIS RESEARCH WILL COME UP AT 
NEXT APPROPRIATE COUNCIL 
MEETING. GRAYNER TO BE RE- 
TURNED TO POST PENDING FULL 
CONSIDERATION OF POSITION. 
YOUR DISCRETION TO HANDLE. 
NIKKO-TSI. 

Grayner read the message 
through two or three times, while 
he collected his thoughts. Subse- 
quent reports have not developed 
promise of first. Something was 
wrong; badly wrong. 

There were three possibilities. 
That Isaacssohn had somehow, 
for some reason, not submitted 
correct reports to Graz. That Graz 
was engaged in some tortuous 
course of deceit which involved 
putting one of their own Mana- 
gers off the scent. Or that the flip 
from Nikko-Tsi was a private 
forgery of Ledbetter’s. 

Charles pushed the message 
back. Ledbetter seemed too ami- 
able, too anxious not to embarrass 
him. He tried fitting himself into 
Ledbetter’s position. 

“What reason could there be to 
justify kidnapping?’’ Ledbetter 
asked. “There are several mana- 
gerials who would stick at very 
little if they thought there really 
was something that would give 
them the advantage. I haven’t for- 
gotten the little shot Atomics had 
at — shall we say, centralization? 
— a few years ago. Or the Hy- 
droponics — Argiculture combina- 
tion in the Thirty-six famine. But 



what is there in this for anyone?’’ 
His hand puUed at his long chin. 

Temporizing, Grayner said, “I 
don’t know.” He hesitated, sum- 
moning up his next words. “1 
won’t conceal the fact that my 
assistant — Sarah Cohn — made a 
very great impression on me.” 

“It can’t be any consolation to 
you now to be told,” said Led- 
better, “that you will get over it 
— though you will. Work is a use- 
ful thing in that respect. I hope 
the flip I showed you won’t put 
you off the work, just because it 
hints at the possibility of things 
being changed. Actually, they will 
probably carry on under their im- 
petus. You would be surprised if 
you knew some of the lines of re- 
search that have been automati- 
cally okayed, year after year.” 
Charles said, “You want me to 
go back to the lab?” 

“I’m pretty sure I can swing 
you under my jurisdiction,” Led- 
better said. “Mettrill is not the 
kind to stand on a question of 
prestige if he sees a chance of less 
work or less trouble. You wiU be 
okay.” 

“Stenner’s advice,” Charles 
said, “was to visit Psycho and 
Med. He even suggested the pre- 
scription, too — a high-mesc course 
and a holiday trip.” 

“You can disregard Stenner. 
You are as sane as he is, and 
considerably more intelligent.” 

“As a matter of fact, I could 
do without the mesc, but there is 
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something about the holiday trip 
that appeals.” 

Ledbetter said emphatically, 
“Take my advice — work is the 
best remedy. A holiday trip is no 
good except to a mind already 
contented. But I’ll let you de- 
cide.” 

He was, Grayner reflected, sur- 
rounded by well-wishers — ^ten- 
ner, Ledbetter . . . Ledbetter es- 
pecially was rather curiously be- 
nevolent. There was an emphasis 
behind his words that was diffi- 
cult to believe stemmed entirely 
from his concern for Charles. 

Grayner let a pause rest be- 
tween them, then he asked, 
“There wouldn’t be any objection 
to my consulting P and M and 
asking for a break now, would 
there? I’ve never had much pleas- 
ure out of furloughs in the past. 
But I can use one now — badly. I 
will not take more than six months 
— at the very most.” 

Ledbetter looked away, as 
though he had just thought of 
something. “All right, Charles,” 
he said slowly. 

VI 

IT WAS ALMOST obvious that the 
KF studio had at one time been 
a brewery. Long low-ceilinged 
rooms were broken at intervals 
by peculiar vertical shafts. Gray- 
ner found Dinkuhl watching the 
interior of room 17 through the 
glass partition. 



He came and stood beside him. 
Grayner touched Dinkuhl’s arm; 
he looked around. “Charlie,” he 
cried. “It’s good to see you. I 
heard you’d joined a procession 
to the morgue.” 

“I’ve come for some more of 
your excellent advice, Hiram,” 
Charles said. “And for permission 
to listen in on your grapevine.” 
Dinkuhl performed his charac- 
teristic mocking grin. “Advice is 
something we always have avail- 
able. As for the grapevine. I’m 
not so sure. Come on upstairs, 
anyway, and I’ll get you a drink.” 
He jerked his head towards his 
room. 

In room 17 there were two 
comfortable chairs. Dinkuhl di- 
rected him to one, and went across 
to a spindly top-heavy Welsh dress- 
er that almost covered one wall. 
He opened up a cupboard. 

“Take what comes?” 

“Within reason,” said Charles. 
He watched Dinkuhl pour two 
glasses and bring them over, to- 
gether with the bottle, on a tray. 
“Turnip and tomato again?” 
Dinkuhl shook his head. “The 
real stuff this time. Plum brandy. 
“Well, now, have you been miss- 
ing KF?” 

“To tell you the truth, I hadn’t 
given it a thought.” 

“You’re a lucky man.” Dinkuhl 
let his nose rest for a moment 
against the edge of his glass. “Ah. 
That’s a bad business you landed 
in. Bring me up to date.” 
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“What do you know about it?” 
asked Charles. 

“Nothing,” Dinkuhl said Uand- 
ly. “You tell me.” 

Charles did. When he had fin- 
ished, Dinkuhl replenished their 
glasses a third time. Charles 
looked at him. “Well?” he asked. 

“And your good friends in UC 
haven’t quite succeeded in per- 
suading you that you are suffer- 
ing from hallucinations?” Dinkuhl 
asked. 

“I had my doubts at times, but 
I have none now.” 

“Good boy. I’ve two objectives 
— to further anything that looks 
as though it may sabotage, in the 
least degree, the managerial world 
in which we live — and to save my 
own skin.” 

Charles grinned. “All right. I’ll 
settle for them.” 

“Not yet you won’t. First I have 
to justify my seditious attitude.” 
He finished his own glass. “You’re 
not drinking.” 

“Not at your pace. I don’t think 
I need the justification. I’m more 
concerned with getting some ad- 
vice.” 

Dinkuhl filled his own gjass. 
“The advice can wait. It won’t be 
of an order to require your urgent 
attention — urgent within the next 
half hour at any rate. Why do I 
wish to destroy this world-wide 
fatherly society of managerials in 
whose bosom we live? Why in- 
deed?” 

“I don’t know. Should I?” 



“It’s the anniversary of the War. 
... I’ll ask you another ques- 
tion. Professor Cohn taught His- 
tory at Berkeley — one of the very 
few academic institutions which 
provide tuition in that subject. 
How many students did he have?” 
“Before his disappearance? I 
believe just two.” 

“You surprise me. Yes — ^two. I 
doubt if there are a score of stud- 
ents reading History in continental 
North America. TTiis is — histori- 
cally speaking — an extraordinary 
state of affairs. Other decadent 
periods have misread and dis- 
torted the history of their origins. 
Ours is the first to have succeeded 
in ignoring it altogether.” 
“Decadent?” 

Dinkuhl sighed. “I hoped I 
shouldn’t have to argue about 
that. You must have been view- 
ing Red League. Man conquering 
the last barrier — Twenty-First 
Century Man grasping for a new 
heritage among the Stars — Con- 
quering the Chill Lunar Wastes. 
But tell me: how long is it since the 
lunar base was established? You 
don’t remember. It was there 
when you were a child. Perhaps 
you can remember when the last 
attempts were made at Mars and 
Venus? You should remember 
them.” 

Grayner thought. “The Del 
Marro expedition . . .” 

“Over twenty years ago.” Dink- 
uhl glanced at him sardonically. 
“You were a young man, then, 
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settling down into your niche at 
Saginaw. That was Mars. They had 
ruled Venus out ten years before 
that.” 

“The difficulties are very great,” 
said Charles. 

“Not so great as they were for 
the first trip to the Moon. But in 
any case, we aren’t trying any 
longer. The work has bwn aban- 
doned as not worth the risk.” 

“The Moon,” Charles pointed 
out, “hasn’t been worth it. Ex- 
cept possibly in terms of astro- 
nomical research.’' 

“By which,” Dinkuhl said, “you 
display yourself as a true child of 
your age. If you are going to cal- 
culate that kind of endeavor in 
terms of profit and loss, then you 
have failed before you start. No, 
that is real decadence. But, of 
course, it’s a long way from being 
the only sign. Look at the arts. 

“True enough, the last days of 
capitalism produced no thin g that 
was worth inheriting, but at least 
they produced something. And to- 
day we haven’t even the saving 
grace of discrimination to tell us 
that their stuff isn’t worth inherit- 
ing. What do you hear on Honey 
and Cosy Bright? ‘The Rhapsody 
in Blue’ . . . ‘The Blue Danube’ 

. . . ‘Chattanooga Chu-Chu’ . . . 
Or, if your taste is for the rarefied 
heights of Red League — Elgar, 
Stravinsky, Sibelius and Gilbert 
and Sullivan. And they ring the 
changes by a series of gimmicks, 
and even there they repeat them- 



selves. That adaptation of the Si- 
belius Violin Concerto to the 
Mouth-Organ. There was a run of 
that kind of foolery when 1 was a 
boy. 

“People are still surrounded by 
mid-Twentieth Century neo-Scan- 
dinavian furniture, and what few 
painters there are slavishly follow 
one or another of the Twentieth 
Century schools — neo-Impres- 

sionists. Cubists, Fauvists — we’ve 
got them all. Leisure Group still 
turn out chunks of stone with 
holes in them by the thousand.” 

“Perhaps it’s the right kind of 
art,” said Charles. 

“There is no right kind of art. 
And if there were, it certainly 
wouldn’t be this prosaic and un- 
imaginative rubbish. Decadence 
involves a loss of creative energy 
in the first place, and eventually 
a loss of taste. We’ve touched 
rock bottom.” 

“All right,” Charles said. “I see 
why you would like to put a bomb 
under it all.” 

Dinkuhl ignored him. “How did 
things get like this?” He reached 
for the bottle without pausing and 
re-filled his own glass. “In the 
Twentieth Century they knew — 
those of them that could see any 
further than their noses — ^that they 
were heading for a crash. And 
they got it, of course. They got 
the lot — atom bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, breakdown, disease, fam- 
ine — the Four Horsemen and a 
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posse of Others trailing behind 
them. It was the end. 

“And before they had time to 
attune themselves a new society 
was rising, lifting itself, as far as 
they could see, by its own boot- 
straps. Even though people today 
have succeeded so well in obliter- 
ating the memory of their origins, 
it is generally remembered that 
Atomics was the first of the mana- 
gerials, the resurgent center about 
which the forces of reconstruction 
gathered. The fact is that com- 
munications had become so good 
that, short of wiping out every 
small center of population, civili- 
zation was bound to recover. And 
not even all the large centers were 
wiped out, though feW escaped. 

“Atomics provided the nucleus 
of the new grouping of society, 
and the other managerials grew 
up around them; under their wing. 
The obvious ones first — United 
Chemicals, Agriculture, Hydro- 
ponics, Lignin Industries, Tele- 
com, Steel, Mining and the rest; 
and after them the secondaries: 
Psycho and Medicine, Genetics 
Division, Leisure Group, and so 
on. 

“There was a time when Atom- 
ics tried to centralize — no, not the 
recent squeeze: right at the be- 
ginning. Had they been whole- 
hearted enough they might have 
got away with a world dictator- 
ship then. But the opportunity 
passed and the Council of Mana- 
gerials was set up and now, as you 



know, in theory all managerials 
are independent and equal and 
with fuU sovereign rights. A bal- 
ance of power.” 

“One thing I’ve never under- 
stood,” Charles said. “How did 
Israel come to be left out?” 

“That,” Dinkuhl said, “is part 
of the larger question — how did 
men come to abandon their old- 
established national sovereignties 
for the new managerial ones? 
Principally because they felt their 
national sovereignties were dead 
and so they could cleave to a new 
one. But Israel was different. The 
Israelis had spent nearly nineteen 
hundred years clutching a nation- 
alism in exile. The managerial 
world had nothing they could pos- 
sibly prefer to the concept of the 
Holy Land. They made good use 
of the interregnum to expand 
down to the Nile and up to the 
Euphrates. 

“Today their country is culti- 
vated up to the hilt and for the 
time being they have caught up 
with their population increase. 
Now, unless I am badly mistaken, 
you will see them go ahead.” 

“With the aid and comfort of 
Channel KF?” asked Charles. 

Dinkuhl paused in the act of 
filling the glasses again. “Perhaps, 
but I had almost forgotten you 
had a problem too. What objective 
precisely have you got in view?” 

“I should like to establish 
to my own satisfaction that my 
view of the recent happenings is 
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the right one. And I should like 
to find Sarah Cohn and ask her 
to marry me.” 

“Ah,” Dinkuhl remarked, “the 
human side! You do right to bring 
such little problems to your Uncle 
Hiram. And what if it should 
prove that Stenner and Ledbetter 
happen to have been right for 
once — what if Sarah Cohn is 
dead, along with Herman Cohn 
and Hans Isaacssohn? Do you 
retire to your little UC niche, and 
stay a respected and valuable 
managerial citizen for the re- 
mainder of your days?” 

After too many glasses of plum 
brandy, Charles was in a condi- 
tion which he would have de- 
scribed as relaxed. “Yes,” he said. 
“I imagine so. I’m no crusader, 
Hiram.” 

“Well, I suppose we shall have 
to do what we can for you. Even 
though, like myself, you are un- 
willing to risk inconvenience and 
danger for the sake of humanity, 
you are willing for the reasons 
you have given me — right? What’s 
the situation about leave?” 

“I’ve been to P and M. They’ve 
given me up to six months leave, 
and a number of containers of 
mescalin which I tipped down a 
drain. I’m taking a trip to the Pa- 
cific Islands.” 

“Got the tickets?” 

Grayner patted his notecase 
pocket. 

“Hand them over.” Dinkuhl 
took the transparent plastic enve- 



lope containing the small colored 
plastic cards. “I know someone 
who wiU quite enjoy this trip. I 
would go myself if I didn’t have 
something else to do.” He glanced 
at Charles. “It is important that 
the tickets should have been used, 
just in case someone inquires.” 

“And me,” Charles said, sur- 
prised. “What do I do?” 

“First to my place, for a little 
plastic make-up and then else- 
where,” Dinkuhl said. 

“Elsewhere?” 

“To see a man,” Dinkuhl said, 
“about a dog-tag.” 

A few hours later, Charles 
Grayner looked at himself in the 
long mirror in Dinkuhl’s lounge. 
In place of his own features — 
pale, thin, with straight dark hair 
and, as he had always privately 
thought, an intellectual cast — he 
confronted someone with light au- 
burn curly hair and fuller, high- 
colored cheeks. 

Dinkuhl said complacently, “I 
believe in the satisfied customer. 
It’s really quite an improvement. 
That fill-in on the cheeks will go 
six months if you don’t wash it 
too violently. You can wash the 
hair. I know a tailor who will pad 
you out suitably. How do you 
feel?” 

“I don’t know. Comfortable.” 

“Voice,” Dinkuhl said. “Voice 
and bad taste we can’t do any- 
thing about. AH right, let’s go 
places — to Genetics, for instance.” 
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A MANAGERUL WORLD had nO 
uniquely capital cities, but it had 
happened, by accident or design, 
that each managerial had devel- 
oped a head, an organizing center, 
based on some particular locality. 
Thus you had Atomics at Phila- 
delphia, United Chemicals at 
Graz in what had been Austria, 
Lignin Industries at Stockholm, 
Steel at Detroit. 

But none of those cities was 
held in any way exclusively by 
the managerial which happened 
to have its central organization 
there. Here, at Detroit, the badges 
of Steel were predominant, but 
nearly all the other managerials 
were represented in varying de- 
grees; some of them, like United 
Chemicals, with a major center 
and others, like Interplanetary 
and Genetics, with no more than 
a branch office. 

The Genetics branch office was 
a four-storey building on the 
corner of Cadillac and 17th. In 
the Genetics tradition it was a 
good deal more luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Dinkuhl and Grayner 
went through to the central shaft, 
and took one of the three air- 
spheres. 

On the third floor they entered 
a private room. The legend sten- 
cilled on the door was Official 
Aw bright . Burt Awkright proved 
to be a short sandy-haired man 
who had something of Dinkuhl’s 
own temperamental appearance. 
He pressed a button and the door 



closed behind them. Only then 
did he grin at Dinkuhl. 

“How’d it go, Hiram?” he 
asked. 

“Moderately. Very moderately. 
Burt, this is Charlie. Formerly he 
was Charlie Grayner. Now he’s 
Charlie Macintosh.” 

Awkright nodded. He put a 
hand out and Charles took it. 
“Glad to know you. Official Mac- 
intosh,” Awkright said. 

Dinkuhl seated himself in an 
airfoam chair and motioned 
Charles to take another. He rested 
his elbows on Awkright’s desk, 
and addressed him. “How’s it 
with you? Who’s in the lead now 
— Nature or Genetics Division?” 
“Births in the Ganges and Ox- 
us areas are down several percent 
on the previous year,” Awkright 
said. “On the other hand, Bang- 
Kok and Sumatra are up about 
the same amount. You might say 
it’s a knock-down ding-dong tie 
up to the present. As you know, 
though, this venerable organiza- 
tion doesn’t give in without a 
struggle.” 

“What’s the latest move?” 
“Through from Edinburgh this 
morning. We are forming a series 
of mobile Birth-Reducing Units.” 
“You’ve been peddling contra- 
ceptives for years,” Dinkuhl said. 
“What makes you think they’re 
going to start buying now?” 

“This time they don’t have the 
option. Our brilliant scientists have 
developed an anti-fertility factor 
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that can be added to the local 
water supply. From what I’ve seen 
of the figures, there will be some 
deaths, but not above one or two 
percent, and the majority among 
the women.” 

Grayner could not help being 
disturbed by the realization that 
Awkright had just passed confi- 
dential information to two men 
from different managerials. 

As if sensing the trend of his 
thoughts, Dinkuhl said, “Charlie’s 
a rebel by force of circumstance 
— not by nature. Your disloyalty 
worries him.” 

Awkright shook his head. “I 
thought you’d brought a convert. 
What did you bring him for — if 
it comes to that?” 

“For his GD card, in the first 
place. You can arrange for that?” 

“I can.” Awkright stared at 
Grayner, examining him with at- 
tention. “It might be useful to 
know what he’s going under- 
ground for.” 

“Not to avoid a discipline,” 
Dinkuhl said. “Charlie is stiU well 
regarded in these parts. Officially 
he’s got six months leave on medi- 
cal grounds, and his manager 
thinks he is going to the South 
Pacific. Here are his tickets.” 
Dinkuhl tossed the little envelope 
over. “Can you get these used 
immediately? It would not surprise 
me if Manager Ledbetter found a 
way of cancelling them by to- 
morrow. It’s not unknown for 
Psycho and Med to call cases 
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back for review, even within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“I’U do it today,” Awkright 
said. “But I still don’t know why 
he wants to get away, though.” 

“It’s a private matter,” Dinkuhl 
said. “He wants to find Sarah 
Cohn.” 

Awkright smiled. “So they 
didn’t convince you,” he said. 

The web of conspiracy was be- 
coming increasingly irritating, but 
Grayner successfully fought an 
impulse to rebel. After all, he had 
himself rejected not only the ad- 
vice of his Manager but, in a 
sense, his membership of the man- 
agerial. He had resolved on the 
dangerously wilful course of mak- 
ing his own search for Sarah, and 
using a disguise. Certainly it was 
a stroke of fortune that he had 
so soon happened on a group 
who would be able to further his 
plans. 

“Bring him along this evening, 
will you, Hiram?” Awkright said. 
“I’ll have the card ready then.” 

Early that evening Grayner and 
Dinkuhl, in the latter’s gyro, 
glided to rest before a typical Ag- 
riculture outpost — a cluster of 
squat white buildings looking like 
a row of beehives from the air. 
Detroit was twenty miles away, 
and the land here was fiat and 
empty. 

When the gyro touched down, 
Dinkuhl checked Charles’ move 
to get out. The gyro rolled along, 
cm the ground, towards the largest 
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of the buildings that faced them. 
As they reached it, the doors slid 
open and the gyro nudged its way 
inside. 

Grayner emerged and looked 
around. Full lights were on and 
the main building looked like a 
gyrotaxi hangar. He counted a 
score of gyros before he gave up. 

“Fair gathering tonight,” Dink- 
uhl said. 

“Am I to know what it is yet?” 

“Follow me,” Dinkuhl said. “All 
shall be made clear.” 

They went through another 
long shed packed with gyros, and 
from that, through a coimecting 
corridor, to a third shed, more 
square in shape. The people who 
came in the gyros were here, sit- 
ting in rows of chairs, but also 
standing in overflow behind them. 
At the far end of the room a rough 
dais had been put up. Upon that 
low platform stood a man of me- 
dium height, forceful looking, but 
not particularly unusual except 
that he was bearded. 

What surprised Charles most 
was that the badges of the dif- 
ferent managerials were scattered 
indiscriminately among the audi- 
ence. It was not a question of a 
bloc of Atomics here, a bloc of 
Mining there, and so on. The 
grouping was entirely mixed. 
Then he noted individual faces 
more carefully. On each face, al- 
most without exception, there was 
a concentration, a passion, such 



as he could never remember hav- 
ing seen anywhere before. 

Grayner listened to the speaker. 

“You must have trust in your- 
selves — the determination and will 
to believe. What comfort do I 
give you? No comfort but that of 
knowing, and being prepared. I 
tell you the sky will brighten and 
it will seem that day has come in 
the night. But I tell you also that 
that day will be more terrible 
than any night.” 

When the young man paused, 
Charles felt rather than heard the 
sigh of indrawn breath from his 
hearers. He began to speak more 
softly, his words carefuUy brought 
out and speciously reasonable. 

“Why do you come here, my 
friends? Why do you leave the 
airfoam seats in the cinemas, the 
TV screen, the airsphering and 
the lascivious picnics? I will tell 
you! You come because you are 
in Hell! Now — at this instant — 
you are in Hell! The Pit is all 
about you. The time approaches! 
The hour must strike!” 

Dinkuhl touched Grayner 
lightly on the shoulder. “Come 
with me,” he said. “We must 
hurry.” 

“What in hell is all this?” 
Charles asked. “Perhaps it’s best 
I’m in disguise here.” 

“Didn’t you know about the 
Cometeers?” said Dinkuhl. “They 
aren’t featured on TV, of course 
— not even on KF — ^but I thought 
the news had got around. The 
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big boys know about them, and 
think they’re unimportant. And 
that suppressing them wouldn’t 
help, anyway — in which they are 
certainly right. Meanwhile, they 
provide a useful cover.” 

Through a door Dinkuhl whis- 
tled open they passed into a small 
room. There were half a dozen 
people in it. Charles recognized 
Burt Awkright and Dinkuhl 
quickly introduced him to the rest. 
Grayner was confused and failed 
to take in their names, but he 
noted that one was from Atom- 
ics, one from Steel, and the others 



from minor managerials — Psycho 
and Med and Interplanetary. 

Awkright said, “You managed 
to get him here, I see. I was afraid 
you’d be too late. The alarm went 
out late this afternoon. We got our 
own man through on the Tonga 
stratoliner, but only just in time. 
Anyway, Grayner has the free- 
dom he needs now.” 

“Thanks, Awkright,” Charles 
said. He looked around the litde 
group. “But I’d feel a lot more at 
ease if I had some idea of what 
your immediate plans are — con- 
cerning me, Dinkuhl.” 
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A lean man with the Atomics 
badge — John Blain — was ap- 
proaching them. He spoke in an 
English drawl. “Hiram should 
have introduced us collectively as 
well as one by one. This is the 
Society of Individualists, Charles, 
Headquarters Branch and Gen- 
eral Assembly combined. We try 
to help desperately hard pressed 
men and women who believe as 
we do. And even some who don’t. 
We don’t amount to much, but 
we like to think we do.” 

Grayner shook his head. “I still 
don’t get it . . . Well, I’ll take it 
on trust for now. What do you 
want me to do?” 

“It’s your angle, Charlie, from 
which we are looking at things,” 
Dinkuhl said. “You want Sarah 
Cohn. You have come to the con- 
clusion — and it is our considered 
view that you are very possibly 
right — that she did not commit 
suicide or get herself killed by ac- 
cident, but that she — and proba- 
bly her father and Isaacssohn as 
well — were picked up by some- 
one for some reason not uncon- 
nected with the kind of work that 
was being done at your labora- 
tory. Well, who picked her up, 
and where is she now?” 

Dinkuhl gestured around the 
small room. “We have a fair se- 
lection of different managerial 
represented here. We hear a lot of 
things, but we don’t hear every- 
thing, and whoever is holding 
these people will be exercising a 



certain amount of care in keeping 
the news from spreading. It might 
even be United Chemicals who 
had kidnapped their own people, 
though I can’t think why they 
should — or why they should let 
Charlie here free even for a few 
hours if they had. In my view, 
the only thing to do is try picking 
up the trail where the last scent 
showed. That means going back 
to Berkeley.” 

Charles said, “I spent the night 
in Professor Cohn’s suite. I went 
over it pretty thoroughly. So did 
Caston and Stenner. I doubt if 
anything will turn up there.” 

“There’s more to Berkeley than 
Cohn’s suite. There’s his room at 
college. There’s the chance that 
someone saw him in that crucial 
time immediately after he was 
last seen at the Interplanetary 
rocket pits.” 

Dinkuhl’s face tightened. 
“CharUe will have two author- 
izations along with his GD card. 
One will be a routine authoriza- 
tion of furlough. The other, spe- 
cially fixed for the trip to Berke- 
ley, will be an arrangement to 
stay over as a visiting student 
working on idiopathic decalcrfica- 
tion in certain Outer Mongolian 
tribes. It so happens that they 
have some stuff at Berkeley that 
isn’t available elsewhere on this 
continent.” 

Blaine, the lean Atomics man, 
said, “Sounds all right. I can 
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think of about fifty things likely 
to go wrong.” 

“We’U hope they don’t,” Din- 
kuhl said. “AH right, then. I’ll 
run Charlie here back to Detroit 
and ship him on the stratoliner 
to Berkeley. See you boys at the 
next meeting.” 

They retraced their steps, the 
others following behind them. The 
room where the big meeting had 
been in progress was empty. 

“Gone out to bay at the moon,” 
Dinkuhl explained. “They always 
wind up that way. We’d better go 
join them for the last few min- 
utes.” 

As they left Grayner heard the 
voice of the speaker intoning, 
“We are approaching the end of 
all things. What course shall we 
follow? Is our destruction not 
foretold?” 

The words came back, a hide- 
ous echo. “Lord, we are damned! 
Send us your whips, your scorp- 
ions, your fires to cleanse us.” 

Grayner did not say anything 
until they were in the gyro and 
clear of the buildings. Dinkuhl 
started the engine, and Charles 
spoke above the soft rhythmic 
purr. 

“That speaker seemed a little 
on the fanatic side. What would 
I have seen if I had stayed?” 

“Cultivate your imagination,” 
Dinkuhl said abstractedly. “One 
impossible thing before breakfast 
every morning.” 

“They seemed such an ordin- 
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ary set of people. It’s incredible to 
think they could be capable of 
such violent emotional fanati- 
cism.” 

The gyro lifted into the dim 
night sky, towards the scattered 
brilliance of the Milky Way. 

“They were quite respectable 
tonight,” Dinkuhl said. “You 
should see the Cometeers when 
they really go to town.” 

“But how can a normal person 
let go like that?” 

“A normal person is reasona- 
bly well adjusted. I could make a 
good case for saying that that is 
precisely what that lot back there 
are; the well-adjusted human be- 
ings of the twenty-first century. 
Adjusted to a life that has lost its 
meaning — to a decadence, a stag- 
nation. Adjusted to Managerial 
Society.” 

“As far as I know,” Charles 
said, “Pve never had the remotest 
inclination to behave like that.” 

The stars always appeared very 
close, night-flying in a gyro. To- 
night, they seemed almost within 
plucking distance. 

“But you wouldn’t consider 
yourself a normal person, would 
you,” Dinkuhl said. “Normal for 
your day and age? That’s just 
what I’ve been telling you. Norm- 
ality isn’t an absolute. They’re 
normal. I bet they’re all ex-clients 
of Cosy Bright and Red League.’’ 

A thought struck Charles. “Are 
there more of them?” 

“Hell, yes! That was only a 
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minor branch meeting of the Com- 
eteers. Plenty of other preachers, 
too — though that guy tonight was 
one of the best I’ve heard.” 

“Where did it start?” 

“Different stories say different 
places. Some say New England, 
some France. According to one 
story, it began in India. It started 
before the comet came in view, 
but the comet’s the main feature 
now.” 

“Then when the comet 
goes . . .” 

“It will die out? Maybe. I 
don’t think so, though. When 
something gets wound up the way 
this has got wound up, a little 
thing like a prophecy not coming 
off doesn’t prevent it breaking 
loose.” 

They dropped at last towards 
the lights of Detroit, and to Din- 
kuhl’s house by the edge of the 
lake. 

“I’ll shove this in its kennel,” 
Dinkuhl said. “You know your 
way about the house by now. I’ll 
be right up.” He handed Charles 
the whistle-key. 

Grayner walked towards the 
dark house. He reached the door, 
and whistled it open. Inside the 
lights went on automatically. He 
made his way up to the first floor. 
His nose itch^. There was a 
whiff of some kind of perfume in 
the air; it was oddly familiar. 

He knew what it was when his 
knees began to buckle. Astarate, 
the nerve gas! Charles slumped 



to the floor with his head towards 
the threshold — and an instant lat- 
er he saw Dinkuhl appear and 
stand on the other side of the 
door, looking into the room. He 
was wishing he could read Din- 
kuhl’s e;xpression when conscious- 
ness left him. 

VII 

THE ROOM in which Grayner 
awoke — cell would be a more ap- 
propriate description — was win- 
dowless and approximately a 
cube, with sides of perhaps nine 
feet. There were two ventilation 
gratings facing each other in op- 
posite walls. A centrally placed 
door was set in another wall. 

Charles had a shattering head- 
ache; as he knew, an inevitable 
after-effect of astarate. In the wall 
facing the door was the ubiquitous 
TV screen. He looked in vain, 
however, for any control panel. 
He was feeling thirsty, but there 
was nothing to drink. The pain in 
his head was acute, but he made 
up his mind to disregard it. Winc- 
ing, he rose slowly to his feet and 
walked unsteadily across the floor. 

He was halfway to the opposite 
wall when he heard the usual 
mounting purr, and looked up to 
see the TV screen coming to life. 
A middle-aged man sat at a desk 
bare of anything that might iden- 
tify it. He was fat, red-faced, with 
a long thin nose and a remote sly 
look and he wore no managerid 
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badge. He spoke with a slight lisp. 

“How are you, Official Gray- 
ner?” he said. “Is there anything 
you need?” 

Charles looked at the man and 
answered slowly, “Yes. A glass of 
water, a pain-kiUer — and an ex- 
planation. In that order, please.” 
The man nodded. He called to 
someone out of camera range, 
“Water and neurasp for Official 
Grayner . . . Let me introduce 
myself. My name is Arnold EUe- 
cott.” 

“Of . . . ?” 

Ellecott smiled, dreamily, un- 
pleasantly. “I would prefer it if 
you did not press that question — 
not right at the moment.” 

The door opened. Charles went 
across and took a flask of water 
and two neurasp pills from a tall 
silent man, again unidentifiable as 
to managerial. He swallowed the 
piUs quickly. In a few minutes he 
could think more clearly now that 
the ache in his head was subsiding. 

He turned and looked toward 
the screen at Ellecott. “Where’s 
Hiram Dinkuhl?” he asked. “You 
kidnapped me from his house.” 

“1 know of Hiram Dinkuhl, of 
course. But that doesn’t mean I 
know his present whereabouts. The 
picking-up wasn’t my affair. I 
don’t know what’s happened to 
Dinkuhl, but I’ll try to find out. 
Like to have TV while you wait?” 
“Thank you,” Charles said cas- 
ually. "'Red League will do. Un- 
less you can get me KF?” 
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“I believe,” Ellecott said, “that 
KF is temporarily off transmis- 
sion. Red League coming up.” 

It was likely that Ellecott was 
telling the truth about KF — the 
station was so much a one-man 
affair that Dinkuhl’s absence for 
more than twelve hours would 
probably knock it out. 

Charles watched the closing 
stages of a Red League melo- 
drama apathetically. He was still 
in North America, anyway. Some- 
where overhead the fixed space 
station, rotating precisely with the 
rotation of the earth, was beam- 
ing its message of placid security 
from eastern to western seaboard, 
from Hudson Bay to the Mexican 
deserts. 

The play ended, and there was 
a newscast. The news, too, was as 
usual — a window opening on a 
reassuring world. United Chemi- 
cals announced a new branch on 
the Moon — the stark lunar moun- 
tains reached their craggy fingers 
against a black sky powdered with 
diamente stars. 

And after ten minutes more of 
the same clap-trap the screen 
clicked to emptiness, and then the 
emptiness gave way to Ellecott’s 
face again. 

“Good news for you. Official 
Grayner. We’ve got Hiram Din- 
kuhl. We can arrange for you to 
be quartered with him while we 
are fixing things up. We’re putting 
you into rather more comfortable 
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quarters, too.” Ellecott’s lisp 
seemed more acute now. 

Charles said warily, “That’s 
very good of you.” 

“Two of our men are coming 
along to collect you now. I know 
you will co-operate.” 

It was while they were “collect- 
ing” him, escorting him through 
the door into a peculiar tunnel- 
shaped passage that Grayner real- 
ized what his surroundings were. 
The original cell, of course, should 
have put him on the track — the 
functional bareness. Now the 
convoluting corridor, the evidence 
of bulkhead construction, and, 
above all, the handrails for ma- 
neuvering in non-gravity condi- 
tions, made things quite unmis- 
takable. 

He was in a spaceship. A space- 
ship at rest, it was true, since grav- 
ity was the normal gravity, not 
the artificial variety, and there 
was nothing of the inevitable 
background vibration. 

Grayner glanced at his two 
badgeless guardians with private 
satisfaction. So it was Interplane- 
tary who had him. More encour- 
aging stiU, they were fools enough 
to try concealing their identity 
while holding him on a spaceship. 
His new knowledge gave a defi- 
nite fillip to his morale. 

Charles recognized the room 
into which he was shown as one 
of the messrooms, converted hast- 
ily for his own and Dinkuhl’s ac- 
commodation. The fine seams in 



the walls were indicators of the 
presence of pop-out tables, and 
there was the hatch in one corner, 
through which food would nor- 
mally arrive. The TV screens on 
facing walls were messroom style, 
too. 

A certain amount of odd furni- 
ture had been brought in, includ- 
ing, he was surprised and pleased 
to see, a book-case. Dinkuhl was 
standing behind this with a book 
in his hand. He looked up with 
animation. 

“Hello, Charles,” he said. “So 
we meet again. And there’s no 
need to let ourselves be branded 
entirely as fools. I can’t think why 
they are so concerned at having 
no insignia on show, but it can 
hardly be more than a temporary 
measure of confusion. We could 
not be expected to be blind for 
very long. This must be a Type 
Seven freighter. But that’s un- 
important. Incidentally, they 
knocked me out with astarate, 
too.” 

“We’re stUl in the pits,” Charles 
said. “And I don’t quite see the 
point. Interplanetary have offices 
and suites of their own. We could 
have easily been taken to one of 
those, where we should not have 
been able to draw the conclusion 
that the importance of my work 
was the key. Why stick us in a 
grounded spaceship, where our 
suspicions were bound to be 
aroused?” 

“I can think of only one rea- 
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son,” said Dinkuhl. “The space- 
ship is not to remain grounded. 
On my guess, preparations for 
blasting are going ahead at this 
very moment. And it’s a fairly ob- 
vious move. You are valuable 
property. The best place to store 
you is where Interplanetary is by 
far the strongest managerial — in 
Luna City. Since the Earth-Moon 
traffic is their monopoly, they can 
be reasonably certain that you 
will remain there just as long as 
they want you to.” 

It was eminently reasonable, 
but a sobering thought all the 
same. The man on the UC Tycho 
Observatory station had painted a 
grim enou^ picture of life on the 
Moon, and he had not been a 
prisoner. 

Dinkuhl interrupted his line of 
thought. “It is obvious' that you 
are important and equally obvious 
that your importance doesn’t lie 
in any one thing that you know. 
What does that leave us? Your 
mind and its skills. In fact, you’re 
the blue-eyed boy — the only one 
who can crack the nut.” 

“An odd coincidence that there 
should have been three of us 
linked together — Isaacssohn and 
Sarah and myself,” Charles said. 

“Isaacssohn and Sarah,” Din- 
kuhl said, “were Israelis. Now we 
come back to the question of your 
sixteen years in routine research 
at Saginaw. After P and M had 
made their blunder and routed 
you into D Squad at graduation — 
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what a lot we all know about you, 
Charlie! — the coincidence was 
that you should have been shoved, 
entirely by chance, into work on 
diamonds. And Isaacssohn was 
going to do big things with dia- 
monds fifteen years later.” 

Dinkuhl glanced at him specu- 
latively. “I wonder why you didn’t 
do anything big yourself?” 

Charles said, “My procedure 
was mapped out for me. As far as 
I can see, Isaacssohn was given a 
free hand. It’s the only way you 
can hope to get anything valuable 
done.” 

“And, apart from Isaacssohn, 
do you know of anyone who has 
been given a free hand in re- 
search?” 

“I only know Saginaw. There 
were no free hands there.” 

“There are no free hands any- 
where, Charlie,” Dinkuhl said. 
“But it wouldn’t matter a nickel 
if they were free, because they 
would not do anything. Yes, you 
might have, but you were the ex-, 
ception — you were P and M’s 
prize error. If your psychoplan 
had been properly prepared you 
wouldn’t have been in research in 
the first place. You would have 
been fulfilling your rightful duties 
as an administrator along with 
George Ledbetter and the rest of 
the boys.” 

“I suppose so. You mean — ” 
“The managerial state is dead,” 
Dinkuhl said. “And in a way, it 
was killed by its own merits. It 
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evolved a neat system for picking 
out its better brains and giving 
them the plum jobs. But it broke 
its neck on a minor anomaly — 
that the plum jobs, whatever form 
of society you base your ideas on, 
are going to be the administrative 
jobs, the jobs involving power of 
men over men. 

“Science doesn’t fit into that 
pretty scheme. It never has. At 
its best, under the later capital- 
ism, it developed a hierarchy 
which meshed in with the real so- 
ciety around it. Scientists did their 
good work while they were young, 
and landed the plum jobs in later 
life. The man who was a brilliant 
physicist at thirty or thirty-five 
had retired from physics by the 
time he was fifty into a front-oflBce 
job. 

“AH very satisfactory,” Din- 
kuhl went on, “because you al- 
ways had the younger generation 
to take the places left by promo- 
tion, to do the real work which 
kept science on the move. And 
they in their turn did their stint 
and passed on to a well-paid bu- 
reaucracy, made even more at- 
tractive by a knighthood or some 
other meaningless but eagerly 
grasped honor. 

“But observe the managerial 
arrangements: a basic and largely 
disciplinary, largely conditioning 
training up to the point of gradua- 
tion— r-followed by specialization. 
And that made the entire plan too 
efficient — because to the manage- 



rial world it would seem pointless 
to train a man in the sciences un- 
less he were going to spend the 
remainder of his life in those 
fields. And once he had been 
trained in a scientific discipline, 
then they made sure that he did 
that, and nothing else. You get 
it?” 

“It might work, providing the 
rewards were assessed fairly,” 
Charles said. 

“And who,” asked Dinkuhl, 
“assesses the rewards? The ad- 
ministrators. A reason why capi- 
talism was so fruitful was that un- 
der capitalism the administrators 
did not form a cohesive govern- 
ing body. Money-power sprouted 
from all kinds of odd corners. 
We’ve got the flow controlled to- 
day, and although the manage- 
rials may differ among themselves, 
they all have the same set-up. The 
administrators naturally perpetu- 
ate their own supremacy. 

“Their own children make 
Squad A, of course, even if their 
psychoplans show them to be on 
the verge of imbecilic. But the 
standard of intelligence handed 
on is naturally above average in 
any case, and being an assured 
ruling class they have smaller 
families than the rest. The rest of 
Squad A along with Squad B is 
made up of the high IQ’s drawn 
from the population at large. 
Show anything above average in- 
telligence and you’re an adminis- 
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trator. Except, of course, when P 
and M slips up.” 

“We were always told that the 
psychoplans tested aptitudes,” 
Charles said. 

“They do that, too. But apti- 
tudes are very conditional things. 
The man who would make a first- 
class scientist will also make a 
first-class administrator, granted 
the proper training. Don’t under- 
rate the administrative genius. I 
wouldn’t like to give you the im- 
pression that the present situation 
could be made good simply by re- 
versing the top layers — making 
the bright boys scientists and de- 
velopment engineers, and the not- 
so-bright boys government offi- 
cials. The situation thus produced 
would be very likely even more 
horrifying than the one around 
us.” 

“There’s one thing,” Charles 
said, “that bothers me. Why didn’t 
the managerial do something 
about it?” 

“Because it’s a human reaction 
not to,” Dinkuhl said. “Every sin- 
gle one of the crises that have 
convulsed the human race in the 
past have been evident in ad- 
vance. The writing was there to 
read, but even when people were 
willing to read it, they treated it as 
unimportant. 

“In this case, the status quo was 
particularly comfortable. Manage- 
rialism held a secure and untrou- 
bled world. Individual manage- 
rials may have had moments in 



which they were distracted by 
tempting thoughts of world pow- 
er, and the thought may even 
have been expressed at one or an- 
other Managers’ Conference that 
a different selection policy at grad- 
uation might be the means of giv- 
ing one managerial the boost that 
would enable it to swallow the 
others. 

“But, apart from the fact that 
there are natural difficulties, the 
temptation was never worth the 
trouble. You can find something 
of the same divided loyalty in the 
stress period of late capitalism. 
There nationalism was the pri- 
mary and official loyalty, and dif- 
ferent sets of national rulers would 
contemplate going to war with 
each other, with equanimity and 
even with enthusiasm. 

“But the more likely it became 
that the wars would have the in- 
cidental effects of bringing about 
major social changes, the more 
their enthusiasm dwindled. In the 
end they were being dragooned 
into wars from below, where the 
conditioning had been sounder.” 

Charles said, “And now they 
will have to do something about it 
— about science, anyway?” 

“Now,” Dinkuhl said, “they are 
doing only one thing — scram- 
bling for the means of domination 
that’s been tossed into the arena. 
What’s the answer? One will get 
it, or more than one wiU get it. If 
the former, you have your cen- 
tralized world control. If the lat- 
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ter, you either have a smaller, 
tighter hierarchy, or else a bloody 
struggle which one may win. Give 
managerialism credit for political 
astuteness. I think they will ar- 
range it peaceably in the long 
run.” 

“And then?” asked Charles. 
“Then the Managers will settle 
down to enjoy themselves again. 
The crisis will be over. Why 
should they make changes in so 
satisfactory a set-up?” 
“Satisfactory!” 

Dinkuhl glanced at him 
shrewdly. “You found it so.” 
Charles grinned ruefully, said, 
“Under conditioning.” 

“We’re all conditioned — them, 
too. Nine-tenths of what they do 
is on the unconscious level. When 
a form of society has become 
moribund, only a fool would hope 
to revive it. The kindest thing to 
do is to stick a knife between its 
ribs. You may have to do it more 
than once to get through the ex- 
cess fat, but every stab drains a 
little more blood. In the end, it 
dies — perhaps in some different 
way, but your contribution will 
have helped.” 

“And then?” 

Dinkuhl shrugged. “Who 
knows? Another form of society, 
perhaps. The runs have been get- 
ting shorter. Slave economies for 
God knows how long. Feudalism 
about eight hundred years. Capi- 
talism about four. And now not 
much more than a century sees 



managerialism on the way out. I 
don’t know what comes next.” 

“But why destroy, without hav- 
ing anything to offer?” 

“Some things need destroying. 
We should put them out of their 
misery.” Dinkuhl smiled. “That’s 
why I like you, Charlie. You’re 
the kind of time-bomb they can’t 
stop happening. You and Isaacs- 
sohn and Sarah Cohn. For that 
matter, they will have to do some- 
thing about Israel sooner or later. 
They have a nice little focus of in- 
fection there, now that the Israelis 
are beginning to find time for 
something else apart from food 
production. But it won’t matter if 
they do. There will always be the 
odd one like you, anyway, and 
it’s the odd one that grits up those 
nice smooth bearings.” 

“Grit in the bearings,” said 
Charles. “I can think of more 
comfortable roles to have.” 

Dinkuhl looked round for a 
moment, and then bent down and 
stubbed his cigarette out against 
the TV screen control panel. 

“Yes, you do have your person- 
al situation to consider,” he said. 
“Well, our Interplanetary friends, 
who have permitted me to get in- 
dignant at such length about the 
world at large, will presumably be 
coming through with a nice warm 
offer for you. You will understand 
that — could they be sure of 
knocking out Isaacssohn and Sar- 
ah Cohn as well — it might be 
more convenient for them simply 
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to eliminate you. Short-sighted, 
but then, they are all incorrigibly 
myopic. Well, they can’t. At the 
moment, anyway.” 

Dinkuhl glanced thoughtfully in 
the direction of the TV screen on 
the nearer wall. “It would be more 
cheering, of course, if you could 
eliminate the possibility that the 
hierarchy will be formed before 
the weapon materializes. From 
their point of view — Interplane- 
tary and whoever hold the re- 
maining two — ^that might be a 
simpler solution. It must have oc- 
curred to them. In that case you 
would all become dispens — ” 

Dinkuhl broke off speaking. 
The TV screen was glowing into 
life. Dinkuhl chuckled. “I thought 
that might fetch them,” he said. 

Ellecott’s expression, on the 
screen, was somewhat ruffled. He 
made an evident effort at self-con- 
trol — the same thin smile on the 
same fat features. 

“Dinkuhl has been talking a lit- 
tle sense and a lot of nonsense,” 
he said. “I won’t apologize for our 
eavesdropping. I am quite confi- 
dent that you will appreciate how 
necessary it was. It is quite true 
that you are now in the hands of 
Interplanetary.” 

EUecott flicked with one finger 
the small rocket-badge on his 
chest. “We left these off before, 
as a routine precaution until the 
possibilities of your being — recov- 
ered — had been entirely exclud- 
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ed. You are in a Type Seven 
freighter, as Dinkuhl observed.” 
“At which pits?” Charles asked. 
EUecott hesitated. “I imagine 
there can be no harm in telling 
you that, too. Toledo.” 

“Home, sweet home,” Dinkuhl 
murmured. “StiU in the poison 
belt.” 

“The points that Dinkuhl 
made,” EUecott went on, “were 
quite valid. We permitted Dinkuhl 
to teU you aU this, because you 
are of very great importance, not 
only to us in Interplanetary, but 
to ffle whole world.” 

Charles looked at EUecott 
squarely. “Where are Isaacssohn, 
and Sarah Cohn?” he asked. 

“We don’t know — yet. We have 
formed the impression that they 
are not in the same hands. We 
have a good Contact Section, and 
they are working on it. It will be a 
help when we have you safely at 
Luna City. We can then allow 
the rumor that we have you to get 
around. That may bring in some- 
thing.” 

“I am not impressed by the 
prospect of Luna City,” Charles 
said. “Is that essential?” 

“Unfortunately. Luna City is 
our stronghold. We are the only 
managerial based outside the 
planet, and I put it to you as evi- 
dence of our fundamentaUy non- 
aggressive and responsible out- 
look that Interplanetary has never 
attempted to use the power given 
by that fact. We could withdraw 
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our relatively small bases on the 
planet and destroy every major 
city within twenty-four hours — 
from the space stations. It has 
never been considered.” 

Dinkuhl murmured, “I wonder 
if the fact that the other manage- 
rials keep Interplanetary’s vital 
supplies on rather a hand-to- 
mouth basis could have anything 
to do with that?” 

Ellecott ignored him. “Inter- 
planetary was founded to carry 
man to the stars. We have long 
been perturbed by the trend of 
events, and we propose to use our 
influence to change them. But the 
immediate and urgent problem is 
the question of the diamond solar 
power-source. This can be used as 
a small portable but very power- 
ful battery, as you know. It can 
also be used as a weapon, with 
some minor modifications.” 

“Naturally that hadn’t escaped 
me,” Charles said. 

Ellecott - leaned forward to- 
wards the cameras, emphasizing 
the importance of what he was 
going to say. 

“There are some managerials 
who would misuse such a power 
source and such a weapon. One 
of those may have either Isaacs- 
sohn or Sarah Cohn, or both. We 
need your help. Official Grayner, 
to enable us to match them wea- 
pon for weapon. But we hope it 
will not prove necessary. With 
your help, we can maintain peace. 
Without it, there is the prospect of 



a confused and barbarous civil 
war, and perhaps, at last, of tyr- 
anny.” 

“The offer,” Dinkuhl said im- 
patiently. “Out with it, man. Let’s 
have the smell of money.” 

“The continued safety of Din- 
kuhl is a minor part of it,” Elle- 
cott said. “A man charged with 
acts subversive to the managerial 
may claim immunity by reference 
to his own managerial; an immu- 
nity which does not, of course, 
hold for you, Dinkuhl, who have 
no managerial. Normally there are 
good reasons for not invoking 
that clause, but it is different when 
matters can be arranged in pri- 
vate.” 

Ellecott’s small deep-set eyes 
rested on Dinkuhl while he spoke; 
the thin smile twisted his lips up- 
wards. Then his attention re- 
turned to Charles. “As for your 
future,” he said, “it is proposed 
to confirm you as a Director of 
this managerial, and a member of 
the Board. You will be given a 
free hand in your work, in the 
first place on Luna City, but be- 
fore too long, we hope, under your 
own choice of conditions here bn 
Earth. Once the present crisis has 
been got under control you will be 
in charge of scientific develop- 
ment — and it is inevitable that 
Interplanetary will have risen to a 
commanding position among man- 
agerials by that time.” 

“Charlie boy,” Dinkuhl said, 
“it’s an offer in a thousand. Ev- 
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erything you want, and when it’s 
all over you join the administra- 
tors. Will you put your kids into 
science? There’s a lovely little 
problem for you!” 

Ellecott said, “We are being 
very forbearing with Dinkuhl, but 
you will understand that there 
must be limits to this patience on 
our part. I think our offer is a fair 
one, and not unattractive. I hope 
you will agree to accept it.” 

“And if I don’t?” said Grayner, 

Ellecott smiled. “As an academ- 
ic point, we’ll consider that.” EUe- 
cott lifted his finger and looked at 
it. “But purely as a point of in- 
formation, this ship blasts in three 
hours. And you will have the 
whole time of the journey to the 
Moon in which to think things 
over.” 

It was Ellecott’s bl^dness as 
much as anything else which an- 
gered Grayner. Quite plainly In- 
terplanetary was not going to 
budge from the path laid out. And 
Ellecott seemed certain that, in 
the end, Charles would accept. 

“Never mind, I don’t need time,” 
Charles said. “The answer is no. I 
don’t care about being forced into 
a membership.” 

Ellecott shook his head. “You 
were a wiser man when you were- 
n’t being dogmatic. I propose 
leaving you alone now. You will 
be under surveillance, either by 
me or one of my assistants. The 
door in the comer is not locked, 
and leads to the toilet room. The 
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microphones and cameras in- 
stalled there will not be put into 
operation unless you are ill-ad- 
vised enough to repair there to- 
gether for private consultation. I 
think that’s all. You will have 
food and drink sent along shortly. 
Anything else?” 

Charles said, “There seems lit- 
tle point in my continuing to look 
like someone else. Can you ar- 
range to get this disguise off me, 
and wash my hair back to nor- 
mal?” 

Ellecott laughed briefly, his 
voice rising approximately an oc- 
tave when he did so. “That will 
be attended to,” he said. 

When Grayner got back from 
having his make-up removed, 
Dinkuhl was watching TV. He 
was about to switch the screen 
off when the transmission channel 
shifted and Ellecott’s face ap- 
peared, looking distraught. 

“It’s necessary to make some 
changes,” he said. “Blasting will 
take place sooner than we ex- 
pected — almost immediately, in 
fact. Get into your hammocks,” 
he said gravely. 

Charles looked puzzled; he 
shook his head. “We don’t know 
how to rig them,” he said. 

“I’ll send someone down to — ” 

Grayner and Dinkuhl saw Elle- 
cott’s face transfixed — the open 
mouth, the eyes staring — for some 
moments before his head slid for- 
ward to his desk. The screen 
showed the top of his head, with 
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aa incongruous bald spot in the 
center, 

“Good God,” Dinkuhl o-ied, 
“He seems to have passed out. 
What do you suppose — ” 

“Don’t talk,” Charles warned. 
“Take a deep breath. Keep on, 
slowly. With astarate, the quicker 
you go out the less hangover 
you’ll have when you come to. 
I wonder who’s got us now?” 

vni 

FROM BEING awaie of the cool- 
ness of sheets and a background 
of muffled speech, Grayner awoke 
more fully to the sound of a fa- 
miliar voice. How much later it 
was, he did not know. He listened 
quietly without opening his eyes, 
then placed the man’s identity. 

It was George Ledbetter. He 
was saying, “Yes, I think he’s 
coming around now. Have you 
the neurasp ready, Nurse? Help 
me lift him up.” 

Raised into a sitting position, 
Grayner blinked in the bright 
glare of sunlight through plaspex 
walls. The nurse gave him the 
neurasp pills and he swallowed 
them with water. The pain began 
to ebb. 

He looked up at Ledbetter and 
said, “What happened to me, and 
where did you come from?” 

“Everything in time,” Ledbetter 
answered. ‘There’s Hiram Dinkuhl 
right beside you. He’s not come 
out of it yet. I think there are 



signs of activity now, though . . . 
Neurasp again. Nurse.” 

Dunkuhl looked about him. 
“I’m still wondering . . . George 
Ledbetter! Well, I’m damned!” 

Ledbetter said, “I must apolo- 
gize to both of you for putting 
you under astarate, especially since 
I understand it was the second 
time in twenty-four hours. There 
wasn’t any alternative, though. We 
had to act quickly.” 

“They were getting ready to 
blast ahead of time,” Charles said. 
“I take it that means they were 
aware a rescue party was on the 
way.” 

“But not how near we were to 
them,” Ledbetter said. “Even the 
notorious Interplanetary efflciency 
doesn’t always deliver the goods. 
We managed to get through, and 
break a few astarate capsules into 
the air intake. And just in time. 
If they were getting ready to blast 
they would have been going on to 
internal air control at any mo- 
ment.” 

“What did you do with Ellecott 
and the rest of the boys?” asked 
Dinkuhl. 

“We left them where they fell,” 
said Ledbetter. “There’s good rea- 
son why we don’t want to make 
an open issue of all this. I don’t 
think they will want to, either.” 

“Where are we now, anyway?” 
Grayner asked. 

“Vermont. Place called Pas- 
quin.” 

Grayner had been looking out- 
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side at the view. There was an 
ornamental garden, with a lake 
and what looked like a waterfall on 
the left. Beyond the garden’s edge 
the ground fell away to a wide 
valley, bearing the marks of Ag- 
riculture’s careful husbandry. In 
the distance there were gently roll- 
ing hills. 

“What kind of an establishment 
is this?” Charles asked. “It does 
not have much of the UC stamp 
about it.” 

“It way a Director’s mansion,” 
said Ledbetter. “You will like the 
layout, I fancy. It’s called The 
Cottage.” 

Grayner’s relief at seeing Led- 
better and finding himself in the 
hands of his own managerial again 
left him so warmly grateful that 
for a moment he was at a loss for 
words. 

Dinkuhl got up from his bed, 
and went across to the plaspex 
wall to get a clearer view of the 
grounds. He was wearing a night- 
smock, and Grayner realized that 
he had been fitted into one, too, 
while he was unconscious. He was 
glad now his make-up had been 
removed. 

Ledbetter’s face broke into a 
lean smile. 

“I was wondering, a while 
back,” Grayner said, “how Inter- 
planetary managed to get onto my 
tracks. The same applies to UC. 
How did you manage to pick up 
the traU?” 

“To begin with, that was a neat 



business with the tickets, but Con- 
tact Section,” said Ledbetter, “are 
not always so inefficient, you see. 
They were there all along.” 

Dinkuhl came over and sat on 
the edge of his bed, his knees 
spread under his night-smock. 
“WeU,” he remarked. “Have we 
got it on the deck now? Charlie is 
still the guest who mustn’t leave? 
You wouldn’t have a little lab 
fitted up for him out back?” 

Ledbetter and Grayner both 
laughed. 

“We have,” Ledbetter said. 
“The stuff isn’t here yet, but 
there’s a good suite of rooms that 
can be used. The Director used to 
have a model layout of the old 
train systems in them. Very good 
light. We shall look after you, 
Charles.” 

It was the first time Ledbetter 
had used his given name. Grayner 
was not disposed to think much 
about that because he was still too 
amazed by the fact that Ledbetter 
was treating what he had thought 
to be Dinkuhl’s joke seriously. 

Charles said, “You mean that? 
I’m not to go back to San Mi- 
guel?” 

Ledbetter made a gesture of 
negation. 

“But the idea was that I should 
go back there,” said Charles. 

“Suppose we put it this way!” 
Ledbetter said. “This recent busi- 
ness has given us something of a 
shock. NaturaUy we were quick to 
realize that some managerial had 
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wanted Isaacssohn and Miss 
Cohn badly enough to go to dan- 
gerous lengths to get hold of 
them. As a result we were pre- 
pared to have to look after you 
carefully. But we now realize that 
we must be a lot more cautious 
even than we had planned. San 
Miguel is out. It would be like 
putting the honey back in the hol- 
low tree when once the bears had 
found it. 

“So instead of San Miguel 
there’s Pasquin. We think we have 
covered our tracks this time. 
There’ll be ample guard on, just 
in case we haven’t You’ll be able 
to use the garden and grounds 
just as soon as our security plans 
are fully fixed. Tomorrow, I be- 
lieve.’’ 

Dinkuhl looked up. “I take it 
I’m not out of line in assuming 
that everything you say to Charlie 
— anyway, on the negative side — 
applies to me equally.” 

Ledbetter nodded. “That’s 
right.” 

“So,” Dinkuhl said, “Charlie 
may be home with Momma, but 
it looks like I’m still prisoner. 
Different base, but still prisoner.” 

“It could be worse,” Ledbetter 
said. Dinkuhl looked at him. 
“Could be Luna City. This is your 
tough luck, Dinkidil. You just 
happened to have got mixed up 
with something big, and I’m afraid 
you’ll have to sit in on it for the 
duration.” 

The “duration” proved to be 



shorter than Charles could have 
dreamed. 

It happened two days later- — 
the bombshell revelation that was 
to change the face of his world. 

It was Dinkuhl who exploded 
the bombshell — and it came at a 
time when Charles needed rest 
and relaxation desperately, needed 
to be at peace with himself. It 
came at a time when he could 
have rejoiced in the centrally 
heated cottage with its sub-tropi- 
cal roof garden, and the belt of 
evergreens to the east and north 
from which the house was com- 
pletely hidden. 

The weather had turned sharply 
c(dd and they were outside walking 
when Dinkuhl turned abruptly to 
face Charles. 

“Where would you say we were 
before Ledbetter and the bojre 
launched their convincingly realis- 
tic rescue stunt?” Dinkuhl asked. 

Whatever haretn-ained notion 
Dinkuhl had got hold of, the sen- 
sible way of treating it, Charles 
recognized, was to meet his points 
logically and sensibly. 

“In one of Interplanetary’s 
spaceships,” he said. “Freighter, 
Type Seven, by your reckoning — 
in the Toledo pits.” 

Dinkuhl looked at him. “Quite 
some Contact Section, as Led- 
better said, entering the Toledo 
pits when Interplmietary had their 
most treasured possession stowed 
away. But that wasn’t what roused 
my suspicions. I knew whra I 
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first met you in that phoney mess- 
room that we should keep quiet 
about everything that mattered. 
That frei^ter was wrong in mi- 
nor things. They had pop-out 
tables, but they’d missed the pop- 
up ashtrays. And the corridors 
hadn’t taken the battering they get 
from use in free fall — the track 
was all worn on the floor. Some- 
thing else, too. rn come to that. 

“Anyway, the thing to do was 
to string them along, whoever they 
might be, and wait for something 
else to happen. In due course, it 
did. United Qiemicals to the res- 
cue.” 

“It strikes me as crazy,” Charles 
said. “I hope you don’t mind my 
saying that. Vhiy should UC — or 
whoever you think it is masquer- 
ading as UC — do something as 
complicated as that? And what 
about the offer Interplanetary 
made me? I might have accepted 
it — ^what then?” 

“That puzzled me a little,” Din- 
kuhl admitted. “I wondered how 
they would fake the take-off, and 
the space flight, and the lunar con- 
ditions. Very tricky. But there was 
no real ne^ for them to do so. 
Had you taken the offer, there 
was nothing to stop them changing 
their minds and keeping you on 
an Earth base. It’s easy enough 
to think of adequate reasons. 

“You were never meant to take 
the offer, of course. It was put 
simply to soften you up psycho- 
logically, to make you properly 
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grateful for being rescued. Even if 
you had accepted, the rescue 
might still have taken place, for 
much the same reason. 

“As for the complications, the 
people who pulled this job have 
you summed up as loyal to your 
managerial, and unlikely to be 
genuinely at ease under terms of 
constraint to any other. At the 
same time, you had shown signs 
of initiative and some rebellious- 
ness, so if they put on the UC 
cloak at the beginning and clapped 
you in custody for your own good, 
you might very well be awkward 
about it. Their solution was good. 
Have you captured by — as you 
thought — Interplanetary, and then 
rescued by — as it seemed — United 
Chemicals. Up goes loyalty and 
gratitude. Down goes rebellious- 
ness.” 

Thinking he saw a flaw, Charles 
said, “The fake spaceship may 
show that it wasn’t Interplanetary, 
but it doesn’t mean it was not 
UC . . .” He broke off. 

“It does, though, doesn’t it?” 
Dinkuhl said. “When I woke up 
and saw George Ledbetter, I won- 
dered. When I heard him talk 
about rescuing us from Interplan- 
etary, I knew the play was still 
going on. If it had been a genuine 
business, he would have mentioned 
the name of the real villains.” 

“But what if the whole scheme 
you’ve outlined was planned by 
UC — for the reasons you gave. 
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which would apply almost as well 
in that case as in the other?” 
“Yours,” Dinkuhl said, “was a 
simple-minded managerial, as 
managerials go. But in any case, I 
happen to know we are now being 
run by UC despite Ledbetter ap- 
pearing. I’ll come back to that. 
You didn’t feel quite easy in your 
own mind, when you fist woke 
up in The Cottage, did you?” 

“It didn’t amount to much,” 
Charles said. “As I recall, it was 
you who put me at ease again.” 
DinkuU smiled, “The safest 
man is the man who thinks he 
can see through things — so I let 
them see I thought I could see 
through things; little things. I pre- 
tended 1 was honestly puzzled and 
at a loss. They had me taped.” 
There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Grayner said, “All right. 
They are not UC. Who are they?” 
Dinkuhl flicked the stub of his 
crushed-out cigarette up into the 
gloomy branches of a thicket. 
“Who,” he asked, “would be likely 
to fake the interior of a space- 
ship? That was the big question. 
If not Interplanetary — ^who?” 

“Go on,” said Grayner. “It 
doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“It did to me. Something else 
confirmed it — a certain kind of 
track, marking the surface both 
in the corridors and the mess- 
room. I knew what caused that 
track. TV camera cables. It was 
a prop Telecom had built for 
shooting spaceship interiors for the 



space opera serials. I made my 
final check on my deduction after 
we landed here. 

“I told Ledbetter I wanted to 
send a message through to a 
friend on KF — concerning some 
technical advice. Ledbetter said I 
could, without hesitating. He 
would have hesitated all right if 
he had been UC — ^because UC 
don’t have anyone who knows 
enough about iV operational jar- 
gon to be sure I wasn’t passing a 
dangerous message outside. Tele- 
com do.” 

“Telecom,” Charles said. “Well, 
I’m damned.” 

Dinkuhl grinned. “We both are. 
You’ll soon see. It would take 
Telecom to have the kind of spy 
equipment this house has, too, in- 
cidentally.” 

Anger was beginning to replace 
confusion in Charles’ mind. He 
said tightly to Dinkuhl, “What are 
we going to do?” 

Dinkuhl looked at him. “You’re 
the H-bomb. The way I see it, 
you can do one of three things. 
You can go back and get on with 
the job for your new employers. 
I take it that’s out?” Charles 
nodded grimly. “Or you can go 
back and refose to get on with 
the job. I don’t advise that. Led- 
better has plenty on the ball, and 
he’s playing for big stakes, re- 
member.” 

The confusion returned. Charles 
said, “Ledbetter was UC. How 
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does he come to be working for 
Telecom? I just don’t get it.” 

“Sancta simplicitas,” Dinkuhl 
commented. “You wouldn’t get it. 
I know a little about George Led- 
better. He had a tough start — a 
background that would have been 
damn bad even in previous cen- 
turies. Both parents drunkards and 
fighting. He was a bright kid. He 
fought his way up to the top. But 
the top goes right up to the sky for 
that kind of climber. And mana- 
gerial loyalty is only skin-deep, if 
that. No, George isn’t the kind of 
playmate I recommend for you.” 

‘The third thing. What was 
that?” 

Dinkuhl eyes him steadily. 
“Escape.” 

Charles looked around. 
Through the trees the barrier fence 
was visible, rising to perhaps ten 
feet. He could see the gate clearly, 
and the upright figure of the guard 
inside his plaspex bubble. Din- 
kuhl went on talking, in a slow 
drawl that might be concealing 
nervousness. But it was impossible 
for Charles to be sure. 

“I’ve had enough time thinking 
about this. It shoiild go okay. 1 
thought maybe it would be rush- 
ing things to try it this morning, 
but my principle is that it’s al- 
ways safer to act at once. If not 
now, we would have had to leave 
it tiU tomorrow afternoon. That’s 
when our friend is on guard again. 
Listen carefully now. This is how 
well work it.” 



IX 

AS GRAYNER and Dinkuhl ap- 
proached the sentry-box, Charles 
could see the tall immobile figure 
through the plaspex. He looked a 
very ordinary character, in UC 
uniform, with the UC badges. His 
eyes were fixed coldly on them as 
they approached. 

“Another thing,” Dinkuhl said. 
“When I saw this man the first 
time he was wearing a Telecom 
badge.” 

Dinkuhl tapped on the plaspex. 
The guard unseamed his sentry- 
box and came out towards them. 
He had his Klaberg at the ready 
and was wearing the nose filter 
against astarate — presumably the 
Klaberg was fitted with an astarate 
release. 

He said, his voice midway be- 
tween deference and challenge, 
“Anything I can do for you?” 

Dinkuhl looked at him for a 
moment. When he spoke it was 
with the full resonance of voice 
that he could muster up when he 
wanted to. “Brother, are you 
damned?” he said. 

The guard only looked surprised 
for a moment. When he spoke it 
was in a liturgical tone of voice 
matching Dinkuhl’s own. “Damned 
beyond all hope of rescue — ^in this 
world. Brethren, are ye likewise 
damned?” 

“Damned to Hell,” cried Din- 
kuhl. He jerked his head towards 
Grayner. “In this brother’s mind 
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the Lord has planted power and a 
sword. He must be free to serve 
the Lord whose Finger lights the 
sky to destruction.” 

The guard inclined his head. 
“To the Damned all gates are 
open.” 

Dinkuhl looked at the gate; a 
little wistfully, Grayner thought. It 
was a temptation simply to get 
out and trust to luck after that. 

But Dinkuhl said slowly, “We 
need a gyro, brother. Your relief 
will be along inside five minutes. 
I woxildn’t fit in your uniform, 
but this brother will. I want you to 
let him take it. We will tie you 
up. It is the Will of the Lord, 
brother.” 

The guard nodded. Without 
hesitation he stripped his equip- 
ment and his outer garments from 
him. In the sentry-box there was 
the usual plastic exudator. Din- 
kuhl adjusted the nozzle to quar- 
ter inch orifice, and at a touch 
the plastic rope ribboned out. 
Carefully and deftly he tied it 
around ^e unresisting guatd. 

As Grayner put the uniform 
and accoutrements on, he looked 
at the obliging guard. Dinkuhl 
finally propped the guard in one 
corner of his box. He pointed to- 
wards the distant house. A gyro 
was lifting from the roof. 

“Here it comes,” Dinkuhl said. 
“I’m staying out of sight. Watch 
it, now.” 

Grayner stood just outside the 
box, waiting for Ae gyro. It ar- 



rowed down through the wintry 
air, its rotors flapping idly, and 
perched on the road perhaps ten 
yards away from him. The left 
hand door slid open, and a uni- 
formed figure jumped down. It 
was a relief to observe that the 
guard’s superior was only of mid- 
dle height. 

The man walked up to Gray- 
ner, and drawing near, said in sur- 
prise, “You’re not Herriot.” 

Charles made an attempt at dis- 
guising his voice. He had drawn 
his hood close around his face and 
was not seriously worried about 
his features being recognized. 

“Herriot was taken sick,” he 
said. “Didn’t they tell you?” 

As the man advanced Charles 
drew his Klaberg and landed it 
at the base of his neck. He rolled 
over and lay stUl. 

Dinkuhl emerged from the sen- 
try-box. “Charlie,” he remarked, 
“you’re a man of action. I could 
not have done any better myself.” 
Dinkuhl knelt down. “Fetch me 
a hank of rope,” he said. “No, 
don’t look so concerned. He’ll live 
to explain to George Ledbetter 
what a sucker he’s been. Should 
make it less tough for Brother in 
there. For a fanatic of that stamp 
the only safety is in numbers. It 
pays to be a member of The 
Cometeers.” 

When he had been adequately 
roped, the guard was pushed into 
the box with his companion. Din- 
kuhl led the way to the gyro. He 
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clambered up through the open 
door and Charles followed him. 
Dinkuhl took the controls. 

“Time,” he observed, “is on 
anyone’s side but ours. This is 
where we move.” 

The gyro climbed steeply, and 
headed north. 

The rolling countryside of Ver- 
mont was spread two thousand 
feet beneath them. The clouds 
were low and from time to time 
wisps of them obscured the view. 
It was very peaceful. 

They flew westwards, hoping to 
find a southerly intersection. It 
was soon dear to them, however, 
that they had lost their orienta- 
tion. But after a while they found 
it again, and by noon were cir- 
ding down above Montpelier’s 
large airport. 

Their landing was not chal- 
lenged. Telecom had evidently not 
dared take the risk of sending out 
a widely broadcast alert. They 
left the Telecdn gyro behind, and 
took a gyro-taxi all the way to 
Detroit. They paid it off in the 
central taxi-park, and then, from a 
call-booth, Dinkuhl got in touch 
with Burt Awkright of Genetics 
Division. 

Over Dinkuhl’s shoulder, 
Charles saw the interior of the 
office to which he had been taken 
by Dinkuhl as the first step in 
his private commitment. 

Awkright’s broad freckled face 
came into focus as Dinkuhl ad- 
justed the controls. “Hiram,” Awk- 
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right said, “so they kt you loose?” 
“Listen carefully,” Dinkuhl 
said. “Can you pick us up — ^Fourth 
and Eisenhower? We don’t want 
to stay on public view any longer 
than we have to.” 

“Be right around.” Awkright 
grinned. “Someone’s been looking 
for you. For Charlie, anyway.” 
“He’s a popular guy, no kid- 
ding,” said Dinkuhl. “Come right 
over before some more of his 
friends turn up.” 

Twenty minutes later, Awkright 
appeared in Dinkuhl’s ramshackle 
auto. Dinkuhl and Grayner 
climbed in, and Charles said, “I 
can’t imagine a better way of trav- 
elling incognito.” 

Burt Awkright laughed. “I bor- 
rowed the car while you were 
away, Hiram. I hope you don’t 
mind. Frankly, I’m bewildered by 
an this. You mean someone’s stiU 
after you? I thought you were 
with UC.” 

“The trouble with having good 
contacts,” Dinkuhl remarked, “is 
that you get to rely on them. And 
then someone else starts shooting 
the old moola along the pipeline. 
That was Telecom we just got 
away from. Where are you head- 
ing — not my place. They’re likely 
to be dropping in again with false 
beards and astarate phials.” 

“We’re going to my place,” 
Awkright said. “You see — Charlie 
already has a visitor.” 

Charles said, “You mean there’s 



someone already out there, waiting 
to see me? Anything but that.” 

“That’s apparently what he 
means,” Dinkuhl said. He turned to 
Awkright. “I hope it’s someone 
you know and trust. The situation’s 
likely to be diflScult. They desper- 
ately want what Charlie’s got, and 
there’s always a tendency to grab 
instead of asking politely.” 

The auto drew up before a big 
apartment block fronting the lake. 
It looked out of place beside the 
rows of large limousines in the 
parking space. The three men took 
an elevator to the top floor. Before 
the door of his apartment Awk-. 
right turned to Grayner. 

“I warned the visitor we were 
coming,” he said. 

The door opened and they went 
through into the foyer. The floor 
was plaspex bricks over a tank of 
tropical fish — ^presumably Awk- 
right’s hobby, since it was too ex- 
pensive to be an incidental fitting 
in that kind of a suite. 

“You go ahead, Charlie,” Awk- 
right said. “Straight through to the 
right. I want to show Hiram 
something.” 

Grayner nodded, his eyes still 
troubled, his lips set in tight lines; 
He pushed the door open and 
walked ahead to a big bright airy 
room with a lake view. Someone 
was standing by the main win- 
dow, looking out over the lake. 
She turned as she beard Charles 
come in. It was Sarah Cohn. 

Grayner went right over to her. 
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Sarah smiled, at first a little hesi- 
tantiy and then with warmth. He 
took her by the elbows, eager to 
feel the realness, the solidity, of 
her body. It might have been 
some trick of projection cameras. 

But it wasn’t, and her breath 
caught as he touched her. He 
wanted to bring her closer, to take 
her altogether into his arms. He 
was fairly sure she would not re- 
fuse him this time. But something 
prevented him. He simply took 
one of her hands between his own, 
and held it firmly, caressing it 
with his fingertips. 

“Sarah,” he could only manage 
to say. “What happened? The gy- 
ro — ” He broke off, the right 
words just wouldn’t come. 

She shivered. ‘That was the 
unpleasant part. A pre-set lock 
was put on the gyro controls. 
About five minutes after I took 
off I found the controls just didn’t 
respond. I had to sit there while 
the gyro took me — ” 

“Where, Sarah? Where were you 
taken?” 

“To Sacramento,” she barely 
whispered. 

“Saramento. Atomics!” 

“Yes, Charles — Atomics. But I 
didn’t know that until the gyro 
came down right alongside one of 
their pylons. I just didn’t know 
what was happening. I was taken 
into the Atomics HQ building. 
They were very nice and most 
apologetic. They had had to pick 
me up, they said, for ^estioning 



on managerial importance. I was 
to have a bed there for the night, 
and leave for Philadelphia the 
next morning. I was relieved 
enough that my worst fears had 
not been realized.” 

“You couldn’t get any message 
out, of course?” 

“No — ^but they assured me that 
I would be free again in three 
days. During that time. Daddy — ” 
a tormented look came into her 
eyes — “Daddy’s death wasn’t their 
fault. They asked me whether I 
thought my brief disappearance 
would be likely to have any seri- 
ous effect on hiin. They were will- 
ing to pick him up too — if I pre- 
ferred it that way. It was my 
error of judgment. I didn’t want 
my father to have the shock of be- 
ing placed under constraint Of any 
kind. I guess 1 underestimated the 
shock to him of learning that I 
had disappeared.” 

“What happened,” Charles said, 
“when you got to Philadelphia?” 
“I saw Raven.” 

Charles whistled, remembering 
that Raven was Chief Director of 
Atomics, Chairman of the Council 
of Managerials. “And . . . ?” he 
started to question her. 

“I liked him. In fact I think 
he’s the first person I’ve met over 
here that I’ve genuinely re- 
spected.” Sarah released her hand, 
“I’ve got more to tell you,” she 
said, leading him over to a wallset. 

When they were seated, she 
said, “Naturally, you’re suspicious. 
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distrustful — and angry because of 
what happened to me. I was an- 
gry too — at the beginning. Re- 
member, I was never sold on the 
values of managerialism to start 
with. Anyway, I’m not going to ar- 
gue with you about it. I want you 
to see Raven yourself.” 

“He did want something, 
though?” said Grayner. “Can you 
tell ine what it was?” 

Sarah fixed her eyes on him. 
“He wanted me to transfer from 
UC to Atomics. Officially, and 
above board. I can tell you that 
he would like you to do the same.” 
Grayner stared- back at her in 
utter amazement. He said, “You 
don’t mean — ^you consented? That 
you actually applied for transfer?” 
From a pocket she took the 
Atomics flame badge, and pinned 
it on her tunic. Her face sohened. 
“Charles,” she said, “I should 
have liked to have seen you and 
talked it over with you ^st, but 
they told me you’d been captured 
by Telecom. They were trying to 
get you released. Meanwhile what 
was there to do?” 

“Go back to UC,” he said. 
“Why not?” 

“UC is so ineffective as to be 
impossible,” she said. “When Hans 
disappeared, the Atomics Contact 
Section were onto it They tried to 
get cooperation from UC — from 
the top, from Graz. But they did- 
n’t even know what had been 
happening in their own laborator- 
ies, and didn’t care either.” 



“They didn’t know,” Charlie 
said, “because Ledbetter had been 
routing the important stuff through 
to Telecom.” 

Her hands tightened on his 
wrist. “You’ll at least see Raven, 
won’t you?” she asked. “You’ll 
talk to him. You’ll try to under- 
stand why I feel as I do.” 

For a moment Grayner re- 
mained silent, his lips tight, al- 
most on the point of refusing. 
Then gradually, his resistance 
melted away. 

X 

THE GRAVE AIR of formality, 
to some extent characteristic of 
all Atomics posts, was paramount 
at the Philadelphia HQ. They de- 
viated from the norm also in hav- 
ing the Chief Director’s office «n 
the roof; brass, in other manageri- 
als, took the first floor. Tliere was 
a private elevator giving directly 
onto the Chief Director’s suite, 
but the more usual route, and the 
one by which Sarah took him, was 
through the roof-garden. A bow- 
ery walk, dripping with honey- 
suckle, gave on to a small court- 
yard, with three fountains, sur- 
rounded on three sides by waUs 
plasticized to the effect of cool 
whitewashed simplicity. 

The Chief Director’s private of- 
fice was directly facing the walk; 
it was a long room, with one 
window on the courtyard and the 
other on Philadelphia, spread out 
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thirty floors beneath. The desk 
the Chief Director was using was 
the one by the courtyard window. 
The uniformed precise flunkies 
ushered them in, and Raven 
stood up. He bowed slightly, and 
smiled. 

“I had the pleasure of seeing 
you approach, from my window. 
Miss Cohn,” he said. “I am very 
glad you were successful in your 
mission. And you, too, Mr. Gray- 
ner — ^it was very good of you to 
be willing to put some of your 
time at my disposal.” 

Atomics for some reason re- 
tained the archaic forms of ad- 
dress in polite conversation. 
Charles was not certain whethn 
it was etiquette to extend the us- 
age to Raven himself, though. In 
any case, there was no reason why 
he should fall in with Atomics 
customs. 

“Naturally, Chief Director,” he 
said, “it’s an honor to be invited 
to meet you.” 

Raven directed his attention to 
Sarah. “Do take a seat. Miss 
Cohn. And you, Mr. Grayner.” 

Sarah remained standing. She 
said, “I think it would be better, 
sir, if I left the room for the pres- 
ent.” She glanced sideways at 
Charles. “Mr. Grayner knows of 
my transfer, and knows something 
of my views on it. I don’t think it 
would hdp at all for me to stay.” 

“As you feel best,” Raven said. 
He nodded to the two flunkies 
the door, and they opened it again 
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to let Sarah out. “You will be 
within call?” 

She nodded. “In the garden.” 
She smiled at Charles, and left. 

“I think an entirely private con- 
versation would be most satisfac- 
tory, don’t you, Mr. Grayner?” 
Raven said. “Rogers, Barczywski 
— ^wait outside, please.” 

The doors closed, and they 
were alone in a long and care- 
fully ordered room. It had been 
built, and furnished, a long time 
ago; this was one of the first ma- 
jor edifices of the managerial 
world. Grayner noticed that an 
old-fashioned projection TV had 
been installed. There was the small 
slit in the ceiling which would re- 
lease the hanging screen. 

“You will have a chair, please, 
Mr. Grayner,” Raven said. “Ci- 
gar, cigarette?” 

Grayner took the chair indi- 
cated, and a cigarette from the 
box. “Thank you, Chief Director,” 
he said. He drew on his cigarette 
and waited; while he waited, he 
studied the man. 

Raven was a little under av- 
erage height, and slimly built. His 
features were somewhat sharp in 
outline but entirely relaxed in ex- 
pression; it was impossible to im- 
agine him getting excited ova 
anything. All his appearance com- 
bined to be impressive, but the 
impressiveness, it seemed to 
Charles, was much more than the 
sum of the individual features. 
The man radiated confidence, and 
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integrity. Charles thought of Led- 
better — ^Ledbetter friendly, frank 
and assured, but with so much 
else battened down behind that 
front, battened down and fight- 
ing to be free. He could feel sor- 
ry for Ledbetter’s vaulting ambi- 
tion, which yet had to meet this 
reality, at the top. 

“Well, now we can get to the 
business,” Raven said. “I hope 
you will let me indulge my age, 
Mr. Gayner, in running over a 
number of things with which you 
must be familiar — in some cases, 
only too familiar. But I want to 
put things in their persjjective. 
You are, I am sure, a shrewd and 
eminently sensible young man, 
but with the experiences you have 
so recently had, it would be sur- 
prising if your judgment had not 
been knocked a little out of place. 
Could you, I wonder, give me 
some idea of your present views?” 

“On what?” 

“On fundamentals. On society.” 
Raven glanced down into the 
viewer on his desk. “Your record 
is a good one. It shows genuine 
stability when loyalty traits per- 
sist so strongly in someone who, 
quite frankly, has had less than a 
square deal from society. For an 
integral part of our society is the 
right of the able man to use his 
ability.” He paused. 

Charles said warily, “That’s 
something I have found confus- 
ing — ^the implications of what you 
have just said.” 



Raven looked at his cigar. “I 
believe I am safe in claiming that 
no previous society can show so 
good a record as ours in encour- 
aging intelligence, in whatever 
circumstances it shows itself. The 
odd mistake, as in your case, 
merely sets off the records.” 

“No. It wasn’t quite that I was 
referring to. I simply meant . . . 
It’s rather hard to explain.” Ra- 
ven looked at him benevolently, 
encouragingly. “Until the recent 
events you mentioned, I took 
things for granted,” Charles went 
on. “I think that what has prob- 
ably surprised and shocked me 
more than anything else has been 
the realization of the mistrust and 
hostility that exists between man- 
agerials. 

“The world seems to have bro- 
ken up, and it isn’t easy to put 
the pieces together again. Dink- 
uhl’s group of malcontents — you 
seem to know about them — and 
the Cometeers — and you probably 
know about them, too — and then 
finding that Telecom had access 
to all my records — ^through Led- 
better, I suppose. Now you have 
my records as well. The whole 
set-up seems to be riddled with 
double-crossing.” 

Raven nodded. “Not a very 
pretty picture, is it? The manag- 
erial society, with all its ru nning 
sores on show. The spectacle of a 
society chasing its tail, right hand 
fighting left hand, for the pos- 
session of the skills of three peo- 
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pie — two of whom are not even 
its own children — ^is one to strike 
fear. I suppose Mr. Dinkuhl 
would describe such a situation 
as the ultimate throes of deca- 
dence.” 

Charles smiled slightly. “He 
does.” 

“And I,” said Raven, “must 
take a large measure of the 
blame, I suppose. I have been 
Chief Director of this managerial 
for fifteen years, and Chairman 
of the Council for twelve.” He 
leaned forward slightly. “Ten 
years ago, to the month, I re- 
minded the Council of the urgen- 
cy of reorganizing the research 
and technical development sides 
of managerial life. It was not a 
new proposition — several of my 
predecessors had drawn attention 
to the same need. The matter was 
ventilated — and dropped. Noth- 
ing got done.” 

Raven gently tapped cigar ash 
into his disposal cup. 

“Then Dinkuhl was right,” 
Charles said. ‘This society is too 
far gone to save itself. 1, too, 
have even found myself wonder- 
ing if this isn’t so.” 

“Sometimes,” Raven said, “I 
have thought that, also. But, you 
know, there never has been a 
historical situation which was final. 
Rome fell, but Bjrzantium, as 
closely pressed, gathered its de- 
fences and survived for another 
eight hundred years. It is the law 
of averages that destroys empires, 
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and that is a law that doesn’t help 
you at all in assessing the par- 
ticular. No, in any historical situ- 
ation, the beat one can do is to 
assess probabilities — and after 

you have assessed probabilities you 
have still got to decide about tak- 
ing sides.” 

Raven looked steadily at 
Charles. “A crisis is ahead of us. 
But you must remember that a 
crisis is precisely what it says it 
is — a moment of decision. For a 
decadent society, it is the periods 
of non-crisis that are dangerous. 
The crisis presents the challenge 
and a response must be made to 
it.” 

“Just how is it going to help 
managerialism,” Charles said. 
“And my working on the dia- 
mond-solar power source for 
Atomics?” 

Raven hesitated slightly. “You 
force me into the embarrassment 
of asking you to make an esti- 
mate of me, personally. From 
what you have recently encoun- 
tered yourself, and from what you 
have probably gleaned from Mr. 
Dinkuhl, woidd you regard me as 
typical of the Directors of mah- 
agerials?” 

Charles said promptly, “No. Of 
course not. The reverse.” 

Raven laid small, neatly mani- 
cured hands in front of him on the 
desk. “Either you help to destroy 
managerialism, or help to save it. 
You will be saving, as I have ex- 
plained, something very imper- 
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feet, but destruction is a terrible 
thing. Were other things equal, I 
should counsel you to work on be- 
half of your own managerial. But 
I don’t think other things are 
equal.” He paused, then said in a 
low, serious tone, “I ask you to 
throw in your lot with us, be- 
cause it is my own belief that we 
are most capable of helping you 
and of using your work wisely.” 
“You already have Sarah,” 
Charles said. “If I should ask for 
transfer as well — aren’t UC going 
to object to this wholesale suborn- 
ing of their research workers?” 
Raven nodded. “It is very 
likely. But one of the few inter- 
managerial regulations the Coun- 
cil did agree on was that entailing 
the full and free right of transfer, 
with the consent of the person 
seeking transfer and the new man- 
agerial.” 

“I’d like to ask one question,” 
said Charles. “You haven’t got 
Isaacssohn?” 

“No,” said Raven. “We have 
had some lines to work on. 
Frankly, we know very little yet. 
He may even be genuinely de^.” 
“You know that he is the real 
brain behind the diamond power 
source — that the original work 
was all his?” 

“We know that,” said Raven. 
“Now let me ask you a question, 
Mr. Grayner. What stage would 
you say the work has reached?” 
“Development stage. When I 
first examined it, I wanted to pass 



it on for routine development — 
the essential creative work had 
been completed. Sarah persuaded 
me to carry on for a time. Of 
course, I did not know then that 
there was no one capable of doing 
the development work.” 

“And how long, in your view, 
should the development work 
take?” 

Charles shrugged. “It’s practi- 
cally impossible to give an an- 
swer — -snags always crop up. Not 
less than three months, I should 
say. And probably not more than 
a year.” He glanced at Raven. 
“Once again, it’s worth remem- 
bering that even if you hold two 
out of three, it’s the third that’s 
the heavyweight.” 

“I’m not so sure. Einstein did 
the early mass-energy conversion 
research, but his work on applied 
nuclear fission was confined to a 
recommendation of its feasibility. 
Isaacssohn may or may not be 
able to work faster than you and 
Sarah, whoever he is working for. 
I doubt if he will be able to work 
much faster.” 

“Probably not,” Charles said. 
“The snags stage tends to level 
things out.” 

“And our chief concern is to 
prevent whoever is using Isaacs- 
sohn from having the monopoly 
on the completed invention. For 
that purpose any fairly close fin- 
ish will do.” 

“Yes,” Charles said. “I see 
that.” 
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He looked around, at the dig- 
nihed solidity of his surroundings. 
Suddenly he didn’t want to leave 
them. Raven would let him go if 
he wanted to — ^but where should 
he go? And how would he re- 
main free from Ledbetter and the 
others? And was he prepared to 
lose Sarah, so recently found 
again? Working here seemed ab- 
solutely right for him. 

“I’ll transfer,” he said. “I’ll 
work for you, Mr. Raven.” 

“I’m glad,” Raven said. “I’m 
very glad, Mr. Grayner. But you 
can still have time to think it 
over, if you have any reservations 
at all.” 

“No. No reservations. You don’t 
mind my continuing to see Din- 
kuhl?” 

“See whom you like,” Raven 
said. “You will be seeing a lot of 
Miss Cohn, since you are to work 
together. I did not wish to influ- 
ence you by stressing that aspect, 
but 1 imagine it has its interest 
for you.” 

“I noticed it — that you weren’t 
stressing that” 

“Well, perhaps you would care 
to go along and tell Miss Cohn 
the news now; she said she would 
be in the garden, did she not? 
Eventually — there’s no hurry — I 
should like you to go and see Mr. 
Tehchen, a^ fix up this transfer 
application. Mr. Tehchen looks 
after that side of things for us. 
Tenth floor — room B ninety-seven. 



You will be directed by one of 
the pages.” 

Charles got up. “Thank you, 
sir.” , 

“Thank you, Mr. Grayner. I 
shall be dropping in on you at the 
lab, so it won’t be long before we 
meet again.” 

Obviously, Raven hadn’t wasted 
time. For, Mr. Tehchen — Manager 
Tehchen — ^was a man of expedi- 
tion, and the transfer was filed 
with the Secretariat of the Coun- 
cil that afternoon. The following 
morning, Charles was given the 
option of starting work, and he 
was glad enough to take it. He had 
residual guilt feelings about UC; 
he had expected to have them, 
and the pangs were not so bad 
as he had guessed they might be. 
Nevertheless they existed, and 
work seemed the most obvious way 
of eliminating them — ^work in Sar- 
ah’s company. 

IT WAS LIKE a wonderful 
dream, working again with Sarah 
Cohn. But he found it a bit diffi- 
cult at first. It had been inevitable, 
as he saw, that the course of his 
acquaintance with her — knowing 
her for so short a time and then 
separated suddenly and left to 
brood about her under very abnor- 
mal circumstances — should have 
produced an uncertainty when he 
found her again. She was different 
was his first reaction. He found 
a softness in her which was dis- 
concertingly unfamiliar. 
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The explanation dawned on 
him unexpectedly. He had left out 
half of the equation; accounting 
for the effect of shock on his own 
attitude he had not remembered 
that Sarah’s shock had been a 
worse one. It would naturally pro- 
duce changes in her — ^perhaps 
far-reaching ones. Adrift from aU 
her moorings, both the links with 
that world of her childhood 
snapped, it was only reasonable 
that she should look for someone 
who might give her reassurance. 
He could count it as his good 
fortune that it happened to be 
him. 

They worked late that night 
and started early the next morn- 
ing. And the first few days to- 
gether went by on swift wings. 
One morning the plasbestos they 
were using for heat insulation 
turned out to be badly flawed. 
Normally it would take two to 
three days to replace it. But here 
things were different and it was 
promised them within six hours. 

“Six hours,” said Sarah. “Why, 
we could take a break.” 

Charles' nodded. There were a 
number of minor jobs which they 
could get on with, but he didn’t 
have much enthusiasm for them. 
“What do you suggest?” 

“It’s a long time since I went 
airsphering,” she said. “There’s a 
good wind. It ought to be fun. 
Go change. ni wait here for you.” 
Grayner smiled and walked 
away quickly. 



The airsphere hangar was 
reached through the roof-garden. 
Above and beyond the summer 
through which they walked, the 
sky was grey and angry, and 
tossed with scudding clouds. Sarah 
Cohn selected a double airsphere. 

They pulled the sphere clear 
of the hangar, and climbed in. 
There were two seats, each with 
controls but the controls had au- 
tomatic cut-offs which prevented 
both being used together. The 
seats were adjustable from ninety 
degrees to a hundred and ei^ty. 

Charles took the right-hand seat 
and controls. He decompressed 
and there was the slight hiss of 
air being driven out and helium 
taking its place. The sphere rose 
gently through the quiet air 
trapped in the roof-garden. Then 
it «nerged, above the conditioning 
range, above the plane of sunlets, 
and the wind struck it like a 
giant’s bat, lifting and swinging it 
away into the outfield. The blus- 
tering sky was suddenly all round 
them; the shock of the transition 
was a thriU in itself. 

“Cut off,” Sarah said, “We are 
quite cut off from everything.” 

They had jumped to a thou- 
sand feet in a few seconds, and 
were still rising. The Atomics 
building had fallen away behind 
them; with the plaspex giving them 
vision all round— above and be- 
low and to all the comers of the 
horizon — ^they could see with 
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sharp clarity just how isolated 
they were. 

“See the sun?” Charles asked. 
“The real sun?” 

“Love to.” 

They were in the clouds, a sea 
of mist pressing about them, now 
lighter, now darker. Like a bubble 
bursting through depths of water, 
the sphere burst free. 

Charles slipped his own coat 
off, and tossed it to the back of 
the airsphere; it lay beside Sar- 
ah’s discarded garment. There was 
a significance about that, which he 
was not sure if he wanted to thi nk 
about. He was wearing the sleeve- 
less shirt and shorts he had 
changed to for off duty in condi- 
tioned atmospheres. 

Charles looked down at Sarah. 
Her eyes half dosed, she was 
looking at him quizzically. She 
showed to her best advantage: 
the bronze of her skin against the 
deep crimson of the airfoam, and 
the faindy blued white of the far- 
away background. 

“I think I might relax, too,” he 
said. 

She smiled, but made no reply. 
He pushed his own chair back, 
and turned to face her. The smile 
still lingered. 

“I wondered . . .” 

Her lips barely parted. “Yes?” 
“A scientific question.” 

“If I can help you . . .” 

“The well-known Israeli inhi- 
bitions,” Charles said. “I won- 
dered if they functioned with the 
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same precision at all altitudes.” 

The smile deepened. “I should 
think, a very interesting question. 
What would be the scientific ap- 
proach to it?” 

“Experimental.” 

He moved towards her. Her 
willingness was certain even be- 
fore she opened her arms to him. 

XI 

THINGS RAN smoothly for a 
while. Raven himself dropped in 
at the laboratory now and then. 
He showed a good deal of friend- 
liness and an intelhgent interest. 
Charles found him standing be- 
side him one day while he was 
completing the polishing of a 
stone. He heard Raven’s voice 
above the nervous grinding whine 
of the scaife. 

“I’m interested in seeing you 
grind your own stones, Mr. Gray- 
ner. Though, I must say, not sur- 
prised.” Charles straightened up. 
“That one will be almost com- 
pleted?” 

Charles picked up the stone, 
set in its metal-plastic mount. He 
flicked the switch, and the scaife 
spun gradually to a halt. “That 
one is finished,” he said. 

“Mind if I have a look?” 

Charles handed him the mount. 
Raven picked up a loupe from 
the bench and gave the diamond 
quite a professional going-over. 

Putting it down at last, he said, 
“Brilliant cut. Brown-brilliant?” 
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Charles nodded. He was sur- 
prised but cautious. “I didn’t know 
you had worked in this line.” 

“Not worked.” Raven smiled. 
“I’ve got what used to be known 
in earlier ages as a butterfly mind. 
Tell me, Mr. Grayner, why is it 
that later excellent diamond cuts, 
like the brilliant, disappeared, al- 
though the earlier cuts, like the 
rose, managed to survive?” 

“I wish I knew. I’ve often won- 
dered.” 

“It was simple enough. Luck- 
ert’s synthetic — ^borbide. It was 
one of the last technological de- 
velopments before the interreg- 
num. In the war and post-war 
period diamonds jumped in value, 
as always, for economic security 
holding. Luckert’s borbide fooled 
enough people to put a premium 
on diamonds cut in the old style. 
They presumed those at least 
woidd be genuine.” 

Charles said, “But there’s no 
great difficulty in telling borbide 
from diamond — ^it discolors, and 
there’s the piezoelectric test.” 

“It discolors — within a year 
or two — but that didn’t help the 
purchaser at the time, did it? As 
for the piezoelectricity check, you 
have to remember that diamonds 
were sold by small shops. The spe- 
cial equipment required wasn’t 
available in any case during the 
breakdown period. It was simpler 
to concentrate on primitive cut 
stones.” 

“I should think the borbide 



people would have got onto that,” 
said Charles. 

“They did. But the brilliant cut 
didn’t come back. That, Mr. Gray- 
ner, is how aspects of craft, and 
even crafts in their entirety, pass 
out of the world’s cognizance.” 
Raven walked about the small 
room. “Mr. Grayner, are you 
finding it pleasant working here?” 
“Very pleasant,” said Charles. 
“You would have fared better 
materially with Telecom, perhaps. 
Are there any complaints, 
Grayner?” 

Charles hesitated very briefly. 
“I have everything I want.” 

“You and Miss Cohn are get- 
ting on all right together?” 

He said, with no hesitation this 
time, “Very well.” 

“That’s good. I hope you won’t 
hesitate to come to me if there 
should be anything.” 

OUTSIDE THE laboratory, his life 
with Sarah proceeded very har- 
moniously. They went most places 
together. All of love was a new 
experience for him, and he was 
determined it should not be 
spoiled in any way. 

They spent a lot of time air- 
sphering — mostly together, but oc- 
casionally each in a single bubble. 
Then there would be the delight 
of chasing each other over the 
invisible hills and valleys of the 
air. Along the rivers of the wind 
they would pursue each other, and 
they were rivers capaUe of turn- 
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ing, without warning into precipi- 
tous waterfalls that plunged ^e 
spheres hundreds of feet, either 
up or down, in an instance. Close 
on her heels, Charles might sud- 
denly find himself looking down 
on Sarah, far below, or gazing up, 
blinded by the sun, to where her 
sphere dj^ed high and remote. 

And, of course, there was the 
delight of bringing the spheres in 
to some sun-splashed ledge of 
rock, on the world’s roof, of teth- 
ering them to the mountain face 
with impact suckers, of eating and 
drinking in that warm silent iso- 
lation, of sitting and talking or 
simply sun-bathing. Of making 
love. 

One morning when Charles had 
sent Sarah to check some priority 
supplies, Dinkuhl was announced 
outside. Grayner was delighted 
when Hiram Dinkuhl walked in 
on him. 

“Hi, Charlie,” cried Dinkuhl. 

“Where’s your pass. Mister?” 
Grayner said with facetious stern- 
ness. 

Dinkuhl managed a wry smile, 
but he clearly wasn’t amused. 
“Where’s Sarah?” he asked. 

“Checking supplies. She’ll be 
back soon.” 

Dinkuhl leaned back against 
one of the benches. He had a rest- 
less look and his voice had taken 
on the slightly affected drawl that 
indicated some inner excitement. 

“That the set-up now?” he 
asked. “You do the work and she 
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checks supplies in? I thought her 
middle name was Einstein.” 

“Wait a minute,” Charles said 
angrily. “What the hell do you 
mean by that, Hiram?” 

“Brother, you’re worried,” Din- 
kuhl said softly. “You’re plenty 
worried. Tell Uncle Hiram.” 

Charles stared at him. “For 
God’s sakel Have you gone crazy? 
Who’s worried?” 

“What is it, Charlie?” Dinkuhl 
asked. “She doesn’t grasp things 
that should be simple going? You 
wonder even if maybe she had a 
knock on the head during that 
fortnight you were apart?” 

Grayner restrdned his voice to 
quietness. “I don’t know what’s 
got into you. Anyway, I want you 
to keep it for somewhere else, 
Hiram.” He turned away. “You’ll 
be welcome in a different mood.” 
“I’ll carry the invitation in my 
heart,” Dinkuhl said. “Here the 
lady is now. ... Hi, Sarah. 
Been copying any good sketches 
lately?” 

Grayner had no idea what Din- 
kuhl was talking about, but the 
tone was unmistakably offensive. 
He expected Sarah to flare up or 
treat him with icy contempt. She 
did neither. 

“Glad to see you, Hiram,” she 
said placatin^y. 

Dinkuhl watched her for a mo- 
ment. Then he smiled. “What we 
all need is a drink,” he said. 
“You both have a drink?” 
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Charles hesitated. Sarah said, 
“Be glad to.” 

Dinkuhl brought a flask out of 
his pocket. It had two small plas- 
tobeakers attached. He filled them, 
and looked about inquiringly. 

“A glass for Uncle Hiram! Can 
you find me one, Sarah?” 

While Sarah was getting it, 
Dinkuhl picked up the two already 
filled. He gave one to Charles. 
The other he held in his hand, 
holding it with his palm cupped 
above it. When Sarah came back, 
he gave it to her, and took the glass 
she brought and poured out a tot 
for himself. 

“You know something?” he said. 
“Charlie here has been telling me 
he’s disappointed in you. He 
thinks you’re lying down on the 
job.” 

Grayner stepped across to stand 
in front of Dinkuhl. “I don’t know 
what’s got into you, Hiram,” he 
said tightly. “But, for the last 
time, lay off.” 

“You know, I never met Sarah 
Cohn at San Miguel,” Dinkuhl 
said. “But I know enough about 
her to think she wouldn’t have 
needed your help in a slanging 
match, Charlie.” Turning to Sar- 
ah, he said, “Well, honey?” 

“I feel dizzy,” she said uncer- 
tainly. 

Dinkuhl took her gently around 
the shoulders. “Come and lie 
down, honey.” He got her onto 
the couch. She shook her head, 



as though trying to shake off cob- 
webs. 

“You’re going to sleep, honey,” 
Dinkuhl said. 

His voice was si gnifi cant, and 
as though in response she jerked up. 
“You mean . . . ? There was 
something in that drink!” 

“Just what have you been do- 
ing?” Charles demanded. 

“What’s your name, honey?” 
Dinkuhl said gently. “Before you 
go to sleep, what’s your name?” 

Her speech was becoming 
slurred. Unable to sustain the 
effort she had made, she sank 
back again. “Sarah Cohn. You 
know . . .” 

She tried to speak again, but it 
was beyond her. For a brief mo- 
ment she looked at them in agony 
and fear, and then her eyes closed, 
and she was unconscious. 

Charles had rushed over to her, 
and he sat beside her now, holding 
her limp hand. He turned to look 
up at Dinkuhl. 

“Something good, Hiram,” he 
said. “It had better be something 
good. He turned and stared at 
the ^I’s figure. 

“That isn’t Sarah, Charlie,” 
Dinkuhl said in a low serious 
voice. “It never was Sarah Cohn.” 

Grayner shook his head. “I 
know her. It’s Sarah. Her wice 
alone . , .” 

Dinkuhl bent over the girl. He 
pulled the neck of her tunic down 
a fraction, and pointed. There 
was a line on the skin, barely 
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visible — a line perhaps an inch 
long. 

“Gannery’s operarion. Reforma- 
tion of the vocal chords. You can 
get precision with it and I guess 
this job was a precision job.” 

“How did you know that would 
be there?” Charles was so shocked 
he could hardly talk. 

“It had to be,” said Dinkuhl. 
“I knew she was a phoney. You 
remember the time she’d been 
showing that blueprint-thing on 
the wall screen? You took her off 
to show her the diamond polish- 
ing bench. I had a look in her 
little room while you were away. 
She had been copying that sketch 
from a photostat of the original 
that Sarah did. Why should she 
need to copy, unless it was be- 
cause she wasn’t Sarah at all? 
They had primed her well, but 
you can’t prime a person with 
years of scientific experience.” 

Charles stared at the motion- 
less girl. “I can’t believe it. That 
little scar . . . U could be some- 
thing else.” 

Dinkuhl stood beside him. 
“You remember being Charlie 
Macintosh, Charlie? Macintosh 
was a real guy — ^works at an ob- 
scure GD station in South Africa. 
Would have been a laugh if you’d 
met up with him. Awkright went 
to some trouble to pick him: he 
had to be someone who matched 
you closely, but with extra flesh 
at aU points. You can build up; 
you can’t whittle down. He had 
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full cheeks, while you have thin 
ones.” 

Dinkuhl paused, gazing at the 
face of the girl who had been 
Sarah. “An interesting face,” he 
said. “Good looking, but not pre- 
cisely beautiful. The temples bulg- 
ing a little just above the brow 
line. Unusual, that.” 

From his pocket, Dinkuhl took 
a small knife. He flipped the 
catch and the sapphire blade leapt 
out, gleaming dully. Charles 
watched in fascination as he bent 
down towards the unconscious 
face. He heard himself saying, 
“Stop . . . !” 

With a deft motion, Dinkuhl 
sliced the girl’s flesh at the base of 
the forehead. 

He held up a strip of flesh that 
he had cut away. There was no 
bleeding from the incision. The 
cut had laid bare not flesh but 
plastic. Now, beyond any doubt, 
Charles knew he had been loving 
a mask. Dinkuhl tossed the strip 
into a disposer; he walked away 
from the girl, and leaned against 
a bench on the opposite side of 
the room. He looked at Charles. 

“WeU, Charlie boy? What’s it 
going to be?” 

Charles said dully, “You tell 
me. How do you expect I should 
know?” 

“People are always entitled to 
be told the truth. No, I’m not 
riding you, Charlie. I’m not the 
strictly monogamous type, but I 
can gness how bad it is. You 
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would have had to find out sooner 
or later. They still operate on the 
assumption that scientists are 
dumb.” 

Charles shook himself. He saw 
the truth of Dinkuhl’s statements, 
but that still didn’t make it easy 
to act on them. To iind that he 
had been deceived in this way 
was somehow worse than when 
he had thought Sarah killed. He 
looked up at Dinkuhl, almost in 
inquiry. 

“What about Raven?” 

“Just a fine old Southern gen- 
tleman. Ledbetter was no more 
than peanuts. Raven’s good. All 
these tricky arrangements made 
on the assumption that they 
were going to get you away from 
Telecom. We only made it easier 
for him by arranging the break 
ourselves. Raven’s the kingpin, all 
right. You’ve reached the mana- 
gerial top, Charlie. You can’t go 
higher.” 

Dinkuhl raised his head slight- 
ly. There was the sound of a door 
sliding open in the lobby. 

It was Raven himself. He 
stopped just inside the door, his 
flashing dark eyes taking in the 
tableau — Dinkuhl leaning against 
the bench, Charles stUl sitting on 
the couch beside the girl’s recum- 
bent body. 

“Good morning, Mr. Grayner,” 
Raven said. “And Mr. Dinkuhl.” 
He peered towards the girl. The 
lady would appear to be indis- 
posed.” 



Dinkuhl watched in tight-lipped 
silence as Raven walked across to 
the couch, and bent down to ex- 
amine the girl. Raven straightened 
up again a moment later, and 
looked at them both. 

“Would you gentlemen object 
if I were to arrange for Miss Le- 
vine to be taken away and put 
properly to bed? I doubt if she is 
likely to recover her faculties for 
some hours yet.” 

Charles did not say anything. 
Dinkuhl nodded. “Go right 
ahead,” he said. “It’s your home 
territory.” 

Raven went across to the call 
screen. They heard him asking 
for two stretcher-men. Then he 
switched off and turned his atten- 
tion back to them. 

“This has been rather unfor- 
tunate,” he said. “I had hoped it 
would be delayed for some time 
— a few more weeks, at any rate.” 

“Life,” Dinkuhl said gravely, 
“is like that. I hope you will ar- 
range to convey our regrets to 
Miss Levine when she wakes up. 
She will understand it was noth- 
ing personal.” 

Raven said, “And you, Mr. 
Grayner? Your regrets as well?" 

ITie implication was obvious, 
and Charles resented it. But he 
was prevented from saying any- 
thing immediately by the arrival 
of the stretcher-men. 

“To her rooms, please,” Raven 
said. “And then get a nurse for 
her.” 
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Grayner felt Raven watching 
him while the little procession left 
the room. He said, as the door 
closed behind them, *‘A lot of re- 
grets, Director. But they are all 
concerned with being made a fool 
of. Assistant Levine was doing her 
duty, I guess.” 

“If we must use titles,” Raven 
said softly, “we should, use the 
right ones. Manager Levine. An 
exceptionally brilliant and talent- 
ed young lady, and we are very 
proud of her.” 

“With the views I now hold of 
Atomics,” Charles said bitterly, 
“that fails to surprise me.” 

“Your views are imderstand- 
able. They would be understand- 
able even if you had not had the 
benefit of Mr. Dinkuhl’s tutelage. 
But I hope they will not be per- 
manent. You are an intelligent 
man, Mr. Grayner. Mr. Dinkuhl is 
also of high intelligence, but his 
intellect is hampered by his emo- 
tions; particularly by that over- 
riding urge to destruction.” 

Charles said, “But tell me, 
where is Sarah Cohn? Who has 
her?” 

“I do not know. We have 
looked very hard and we have 
not found her — neither her nor 
Isaacssohn. You can imagine that 
we have spared no efforts. They 
may be dead. It is a conclusion to 
which the absence of any infor- 
mation is tending to force us, Mr. 
Grayner.” 

“Or could you be trying to per- 



suade Charlie that he might as 
well make do with a near-miss?” 
Dinkuhl said. “Another dab of 
plastic, and Miss Levine’s as good 
as new.” 

“You misjudged me,” Raven 
said. “I was being frank. You are 
putting things in their worst as- 
pect though I will admit to hop- 
ing that Mr. Grayner may over- 
come his present resentment 
against Miss Levine. But that was 
not in my mind at that time.” 
He glanced at Charles. 

“Miss Levine took this duty on 
with great reluctance. She accept- 
ed the task only on my personal 
plea, and because she was the one 
person available who could be 
made to resemble Miss Cohn 
physically, and at the same time 
be capable of deceiving you for a 
time on points of personality and 
technical skill. No one else could 
have done it anywhere near as 
well.” 

“She made one big error,” 
Charles commented. “And one 
easy enough to avoid. Sarah is 
essentially chaste. Didn’t her psy- 
choplan show that?” 

Raven nodded. “So is Miss Le- 
vine,” he said. 

“Then the orders she was given 
were at fault.” 

“There were no orders,” Raven 
said. “I think I take your mean- 
ing, Mr. Grayner. Whatever may 
have happened between you was 
not a part of the attempt to de- 
ceive you. You will give me cred- 
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it, I hope, for not committing so 
egregious a Wunder.” 

“Then?” 

“Miss Levine was surprised — 
and not pleased, Mr. Grayner — 
to find her duty in some respects 
more attractive than she had an- 
ticipated. She quickly became 
fond of you. She told me so, Mr. 
Grayner. It was necessary, to ex- 
plain her request to be relieved 
of her duty.” 

“She asked that?” 

“Three times. The latest occa- 
sion was yesterday evening. I 
was forced to refuse. I told her I 
hoped that within a week or two 
you would have settled well 
enough in this managerial to 
know the truth. I did not reckon 
with Mr. Dinkuhl, who appears 
to have a talent for unveiling in- 
discreet secrets.” 

Incredulously, Charles asked, 
“You think, under those circum- 
stances, I would have stayed?” 
Raven said, “Mr. Dinkuhl, that 
is a flask I see in your pocket? 
Might we not all have a drink — 
unadulterated this time?” 

Dinkuhl grinned. He poured 
into the two plastobeakers and the 
^ass. Raven took the drink, 
drank, and smacked his lips light- 
ly. “A good liquor, Mr. Dinkuhl.” 
He turned to Grayner. “I take 
it you will not reconsider simply 
for the sake of helping me save 
my skin, Mr. Grayner?” Charles’ 
face was expressionless. “I 



thought not. What do you plan to 
do now, by the way?” 

“Leave us to our worries,” 
Dinkuhl said. “You have your 
own.” 

“Very true, gentlemen. Good- 
bye, Mr. Grayner. I wish I could 
say I believed you to be in good 
hands. Goodbye, Mr. Dinkuhl.” 
Walking jauntily but without 
haste. Raven went out. 

There was no hurry this time. 
Grayner and Dinkuhl went to Oak 
Rid^e for drinks and a meal. 
Charles contemplated his gin and 
vermouth. He had much to think 
about. 

“Hiram,” he said, “the last few 
weeks I have spent chasing my 
tail. I don’t entirely blame you 
for this, though I do have the im- 
pression that you’ve provided a 
twist once or twice when I showed 
signs of slowing down.” 

“Telecom came and took you. 
You put yourself into Atomics. I 
only got you out of those two 
havens.” 

“I want to find Sarah,” Charles 
said, “if she’s alive.” 

“Well, we’ve tried the over- 
world. I never thought we’d get 
anjrthing there. Now we try the 
underworld.” / 

“The underworld — why?” asked 
Grayner. 

Dinkuhl’s face changed, hard- 
ened. His voice dropped an oc- 
tave. “Brother, are you damned?” 
he demanded. He resumed his 
normal expression. “After a life- 
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time preaching culture, I guess I 
can preach damnation.’* 

“What do you expect to get 
from the fanatics who call them- 
selves the Cometeers?” 

“I don’t know,” Dinkuhl said. 
“Nothing. Anything. At least — it’s 
where Contact Sections are least 
likely to look for us. With a cou- 
ple of natural beards, we’ll be 
impenetrable. Put not your trust 
in plastics when nature can lend a 
hand. I’ll do the preaching, Char- 
lie. You can go around witlr the 
hat.” 

“You think you can get by?” 
Charles asked doubtfully. 

“I’ve made a study of it,” said 
Dinkuhl. 

“It seems crazy.” 

“When sanity calcifies, madness 
is the only solution,” said Dinkuhl. 
“Any better ideas?” 

Charles shook his head. 

XII 

THE NIGHT WAS Very cold and 
dark with clouds. Inside in the 
square box-like room, even the 
heat generated by die massed 
ranks of the Cometeers failed to 
raise the temperature perceptibly. 

Grayner wrapped his cloak 
more tighdy about him. Dinkuhl 
above him on the rostrum, had 
thrown his cloak wide, presumably 
warmed by his own eloquence. 
While waiting for their beards to 
grow sufficiendy they had taken 
on ardficial ones — tapering in 



Grayner’s case, square cut in 
Dinkuhl’s. There was some dis- 
comfort in the wearing of them. 
But coupled with the preacher’s 
long cloak they provided an im- 
pressive spectacle. In Dinkuhl’s 
case particularly. 

Dinkuhl was talking now, and 
his words rang out with convic- 
tion. “Are there some who shall 
say that love walks in the world? 
Are there some who shall say that 
out of Evil will come Goodness? 
My friends, is there Life in Death? 
Let diem hear, who have ears.” 

He paused. “My friends.” His 
voice carried, Grayner knew, to 
the very last row. “Are you 
Saved?” His voice rose in vol- 
ume, with the diapason of an or- 
gan. “Or are you Damned?” 

An inarticulate groan respond- 
ed to it. With horror, Graynw 
thought, and wondered if he coidd 
have guessed right: that Ledbet- 
ter, even Raven, might have othw 
reasons for indulging in unaware- 
ness or indifference. That it might 
be fear that held them back, fear 
of unleashing the storm of the 
Cometeers. 

Charles had helped Dinkuhl 
find his way up on to the rostrum. 
He stood beneath it himself, shiv- 
ering. There was no point in at- 
tempting impassivity; he could see 
no more than a vague blur of 
white which was presumably the 
faces of the damned. They would 
not be able to see him at all, even 
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if there was any likelihood of their 
looking at him. 

The wind clung close, prying 
and biting. Dinkuhl, however, 
made the pause that the ritual 
demanded. His voice leapt out sud- 
denly, shouting, savage. 

“Down! Kneel! You dogs, you 
bitches! Down, down, down! 
Down to your damnation! Down 
on your knees, and cry, cry out we 
are damned! Send us your whips, 
your scorpions, your &es to sear 
out tenderest flesh!” 

And suddenly it was over. The 
sixty minutes seemed sixty seconds 
to Charles. Dinkuhl climbed down 
from his dais, and Grayner and 
he stood together by the door of 
the shed while some of the people 
made their personal goodbyes. The 
atmosphere now was entirely dif- 
ferent: friendly and casud. It 
was now that they picked up in- 
formation — the Cometeer to get 
in touch with at the next port-of- 
call — news of other preachers in 
the district. Their other questions 
did not seem imusual in the gen- 
eral asking and answering. 

“Brother,” Dinkuhl said, “we 
are looking for two instruments of 
the Xord. They hold power in 
their hands. A young woman 
whose name is Sarah Cohn, a man 
whose name is Hans Isaacssohn. 
Wherever they are, they are be- 
ing kept secret. They may be cap- 
tive. Have you heard anything of 
these two? The Will of the Lord, 
brother.” 



A short barrel-figured man with 
an Atomics badge cried out, “I 
don’t know of anyone under those 
names. Preacher.” 

“They are scientists.” 

“No. I don’t know any scien- 
tists.” 

The same question, substitut- 
ing only Sister for Brother, was 
addressed to a dark intense Hy- 
droponics woman. 

“I have never seen them. 
Preacher. Tell me. Preacher! My 
Manager . . . Now and again he 
has the look of the damned. 
Should I put it to him — ask him 
to one of the meetings?” 

“Sister, every man is entitled 
to know whether or not he is 
damned. Yes — ask him.” 

A cynical-looking middle-aged 
man in Steel, said, “I know 
enough about my Manager to 
prosecute him before the Throne, 
Preacher. But I have never seen 
the two you seek.” 

The last scatter of the faithful 
departed to their gyros, leaving 
Grayner and Dinkuhl together 
again. 

THEY MOVED in leaps of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty miles, 
and at random. There was no 
control of the movements of the 
Preachers. It was their duty to 
travel as the spirit moved them, 
and they were welcome every- 
where. Grayner and Dinkuhl trav- 
eled in a vast circular swath—.* 
east to Ohio, south to Kentucky 
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and North Carolina, north again 
along the Atlantic seaboard. At 
Norfolk, they arrived the day af- 
ter another Preacher, but the con- 
gregation was still numerous and 
enthusiastic. 

Dinkuhl commented, “What 
happens if we coincide with one 
of these guys?” 

“No flattery, Hiram," Charles 
said, “you’ll take the kudos. Broth- 
er Lucas was telling me yester- 
day that he’d listened to upwards 
of fifty Preachers, and none of 
them came within acres of you.” 

It was at Boston that they fi- 
nally coincided with dieir most im- 
portant Preacher. They had been 
told to get in touch with a man 
called Brogden, of Psycho and 
Medicine. He was the Manager at 
the crematorium. 

Brogden turned out to be a huge 
man, almost a giant, with a sullen 
appearance punctuated by flashes 
of nervous merriment His white 
overall, which he wore very long, 
had the look of a shroud, but an 
oddly incongruous shroud. 

He said, “I got word you were 
coming. Preacher. It’s the way It 
is. We haven’t had a Preacher for 
three weeks, and now we get two 
on one night.” 

“Maybe we should go on to our 
next preaching place, brother,” 
Dinkuhl said. 

Brogden shook his head. “No 
call for that We’ve heard about 
you — that you’re a fine preadier 
of the Wrath. Preacher Robinson 



and you will preach together. 
We’ve got a big hall, and the 
Word’s strong in Boston. You’ll 
have a bite with me before we go 
down. Preacher? You too, broth- 
er?” 

They nodded their agreement, 
and Brogden led them through the 
long corridors of the crematorium 
to the suite of rooms he had at 
the back. He paused once, and re- 
versed the polarization in one of 
the side-panels with the flick of a 
switch. They looked through trans- 
parency to a room studded with 
raised platforms, each bearing its 
corpse awaiting cremation. 

“An impressive sight. Preacher. 
I always think,” said Brogden. 
“The bodies for the flames, and 
the souls already in the flames.” 

Apart from one evening on 
Mining property, Dinkuhl had 
preached previously in sheds, out- 
side the towns, belonging to Agri- 
culture. Brogden led them, by 
gyro, down to the waterfront, to 
a stretch that was apparently un- 
used now though stiU nominally 
under the control of Telecom. The 
gyros already parked showed that 
Brogden had been right in his 
prognosis of a good attendance. 

They met Preacher Robinson 
inside, and made their salutations. 
Preacher Robinson was a gaunt 
man and there was something odd 
about his speech. 

“I’ve heard you’re a fine teller 
of the Wrath, Preacher,” he said. 
“Would you like to lead off?" 
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Dinkuhl replied, “Better if you 
lead off, Preacher. You’ve b«n 
preaching longer than I have.” 

“As you like.” 

Robinson preached well, with a 
cold bitter fervor. But Dinkuhl, 
following him, was in tremendous 
form. The audience was roused to 
a pitch of sobbing and shouting by 
Dinkuhl’s playing on their emo- 
tions. Dinkuhl passed them back 
to Robinson for the liturgy that 
took place in the open. 

When it was over, Grayner and 
Dinkuhl stood beside Preacher 
Robinson and made their informal 
goodbyes to the faithful. They had 
decided that in the presence of 
Robinson they would not put their 
usual questions about Sarah and 
Isaacssohn. 

Charles stood in silence while 
the two Preachers listened to the 
small talk and small problems of 
the departing congregation. The 
comet was plainly visible at the 
top of the black chasm between 
two warehouses. A few yards away 
there was the slow lap of water 
against rotting piles. 

Brogden said, “Will you all 
come back with me for the night? 
There’s plenty of room in my 
suite for the three of you.” 

It was Preacher Robinson who 
answered first. He said, “The 
Preacher and I will have some 
things to talk over in private. 
We may come up to your place 
afterwards, brother, but you 
should go along now.” 



“I’m in no hurry. Preacher.” 
Brogden laughed, but his laugh- 
ter had a hollow sound in the 
night air. “Nothing waiting for me 
but Hell.” 

“Go along,” Preacher Robinson 
said. 

There was enough light for 
Charles to see Dinkuhl stiffen 
slightly. It might be the usual 
thing for Preachers to compare 
notes when they happened to 
meet, though it was something 
new to them. Charles comforted 
himself with the thought that they 
were two to one. But there was 
still a handful of the congregation 
left when Preacher Robinson start- 
ed to talk. 

“How long have you been tell- 
ing the Wrath, Preacher?” he 
asked Dinkuhl. 

“Not long, Preacher. The call 
only came to me recently.” 

“You tell it well.” 

“An instrument of the Lord, 
Preacher.” 

Dinkuhl’s voice, Charles noted, 
had relapsed into the drawl that 
signified alertness. 

“Tell me. Preacher,” Robinson 
asked, “these other two you have 
been asking questions about — a 
woman called Cohn, a man called 
Isaacssohn. Are they instruments 
of the Lord, too?” 

It might still be no more than 
a routine check-up; the fact that 
they knew of the questions they 
had been asking did not neces- 
sarily signify anything more than 
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that the Cometeers were a tighter- 
knit organization than had seemed 
likely on the surface. 

Dinkuhl said, “Every man and 
every woman is an instrument of 
the Lord.” 

Preacher Johnson laughed, and 
his laughter was the dropping of a 
cloak. It was the laughter of cyni- 
cism. They had reached an inner 
circle; that was clear enough. And 
it was an inner circle dedicated to 
something other than the fanati- 
cism of the Cometeers. But to 
what? The general inference was 
clear enough. Some managerial. 
But which? Which managerial was 
capable of controlling an organi- 
zation like this — an organization 
of which Ledbetter and even 
Raven were unmistakably afraid? 

“You put that well, Manager 
Dinkuhl,” said Preacher Robinson. 
“We’re still curious, all the same. 
What do you want Cohn and 
Isaacssohn for?” 

Instead of answering him, Din- 
kuhl said, “Mind if I have a word 
with Charlie — on our own?” 

“A word. Don’t make it longer 
than half a minute.” 

Dinkuhl drew Grayner to one 
side. “He’s a managerial spy,” he 
whispered. “But blunt instruments 
are all they’ve got They would 
have produced something else if 
they had it. Probably don’t carry 
anything metal in case someone 
puts the detectors on them. Can 
you swim?” 

Charles nodded. 
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“We’ll try a rush,” Dinkuhl 
said. “There’s only one couple be- 
tween us and the water. Right 
over them and in. Swim left. 
There’s a main artery within a 
hundred yards, and they can’t get 
at us before then because of the 
warehouses. They won’t try any- 
thing under lights.” 

Charles said, “Okay. When 
do we go?” 

“We’ll walk back to them and 
I’ll take out a cigarette pack and 
a lighter. When I toss the lighter 
in the Preacher’s face, we move.” 

The watchers appeared to re- 
lax as Charles and Dinkuhl 
walked back together to Robin- 
son. Dinkuhl drew his pack of 
cigarettes out, slowly. He felt in 
his pockets for the lighter. 

Robinson said, “Are you pre- 
pared to be reasonable? We play 
ball if you do.” 

Dinkuhl brought out his lighter, 
and pressed the flame button. The 
small blue glow shot up to its full 
height of three inches. 

“A lot depends,” Dinkuhl ob- 
served, “on the brand of ball you 
play. For instance . . .” 

He roared, “Now!” as he flicked 
the lighter in Robinson’s face. 

Grayner leapt for the man 
standing immediately between 
himself and the waterfront, and 
shoved him to the ground. But 
he brought Charles down with 
him. Charles rolled clear, but by 
the time he had got to his feet 
another Cometeer had him by 
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the arm and yet another was be- 
tween him and the water. 

Dinkuhl had got clear. He stood 
by the water’s edge, and looked 
back. They were making no at- 
tempt to go after him. Me again, 
Charles thought. 

He called, “Beat it, Hiram!” 

As he tore his arm free and 
dived for the man in his path, 
Charles saw Dinkuhl bull-rushing 
back to his assistance. He did not 
see anything else. Something hit 
him on the back of the head. 

Grayner returned to conscious- 
ness to the sound of a high-pitched 
buzzing roar, recognizable as the 
noise of a stratoliner’s engines. 
He sat up, and had time to see 
that he was in the hold of a car- 
go-plane, and tied up. Dinkuhl, 
also bound, lay a little way off. 

A voice said, “No trouble. We 
don’t wgnt trouble.” 

Another blackjack blow 
smashed him back into oblivion. 

XIII 

THE NEXT TIME Grayner awoke, 
he was free of his bonds. He sat 
up carefully, and then got sway- 
ingly to his feet. His head ached, 
but no more than after his ex- 
perience with astarate. Probably 
the bludgeoning effect of a black- 
jack was no worse than that of a 
drug. 

He was in a small neat cell of a 
room. There was an amorglass 
window in one of the walls, and 



outside, light filtered through dif- 
fusely. His first concern was for 
Hiram Dinkuhl. 

Dinkuhl was lying on the ffoor 
with a nasty blue and black bruise 
on his left temple. Grayner tried 
to rouse him, but without success. 
There was no water in the room, 
and slapping his cheeks brought 
no result. 

Leaving him for a moment, 
Grayner went to the window and 
looked out. The building they 
were in was on a height, and it 
looked out over a city that pricked 
his memory without quite yield- 
ing to it. A mixture of styles, but 
predominantly very old, and with 
more than a hint of the oriental. 
A museum city. 

That narrowed the possibilities 
quite a bit, for there were few 
cities that had escaped both the 
War’s destructions and the sub- 
sequent pattern of standardization 
in civic reconstruction marking the 
beginning of managerialism. Gray- 
ner tried to place this city, but 
was unable to do so. 

It wasn’t untU the door of tlie 
room opened, and he saw the im- 
pressive looking man who stood 
in the threshold — and heard him 
dismiss someone with him — ^that 
Grayner guessed where he was. 
He couldn’t believe his eyes. A 
number of things fell into place 
then, not the least of which was 
the trace of an unfamiliar accent 
which he had detected in Preacher 
Robinson’s speech. Grayner had 
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never seen the new arrival in the 
flesh, but he had had a previous 
deep-view of him, and in the same 
attire. 

It was, he was almost positive, 
Hans Isaacssohn, and the attire 
was the Israeli military uniform. 

The stately man extended his 
hand, and looked at Grayner af- 
fably, and with great interest. 
“You’re awake now. What a pity 
our eventual meeting, and bring- 
ing you and Mr. Dinkuhl here, 
couldn’t have been simpler — and 
easier on both of you.” He smiled. 
“Well, it’s a pleasure to meet you, 
Charles Grayner. I’m . . 

“Hans Isaacssohn, I know. I’d 
have recognized you anywhere.” 
The look of amazement and won- 
der at being with the Israeli sci- 
entist was pronounced on Gray- 
ner’s face. Then he turned and 
pointed toward Dinkuhl. 

“He’s been roughed up bad- 
ly,” Charled said, feeling his own 
head. 

Isaacssohn looked sympathetic. 
He had a slow smile that warmed 
his normally severe features. “The 
need for secrecy precluded the use 
of more advanced methods of re- 
pression,” he said. “I’m afraid 
that some of our men may have 
been a little heavy handed.” 

Isaacssohn pressed a wall but- 
ton. “You have not been here 
long. They dropped you here, and 
then informed me. I came almost 
at once. You must have been re- 
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gaining consciousness when they 
left you.” 

“Yes. But this city? This 
is . . .” Grayner gestured towards 
the window. 

‘The capital of the world!” 
Isaacssohn smiled again. “Jeru- 
salem. You are in the Einstein In- 
stitute. Seventh floor, room ninety- 
three. Tell me, how are things in 
California?” 

“California,” said Grayner. “It’s 
a few weeks since I was there.” 

Two orderlies, also in uniform, 
brought a stretcher in. Isaacssohn 
told them, “This man should have 
been taken to sick-bay. See that 
he’s looked after.” 

As they lifted Dinkuhl and 
placed him on the stretcher, Gray- 
ner said urgently, “Sarah — she’s 
all right?” 

Isaacssohn nodded. 

“And her father?” Grayner 
asked. 

The remark seemed to amuse 
Isaacssohn. “Yes. Professor Cohn 
is in good health and spirits. Very 
good spirits. He wants to see you. 
We’ll go along now, if you’re 
ready.” 

Isaacssohn’s office was two 
floors below. When they entered, 
Isaacssohn gestured Grayner to- 
ward a chair, and clicked on a 
phone-viewer. 

“Get me Gathenya,” he said, 
and then glanced up at Grayner. 
“We use wire more than you do 
for communications. A result of 
being closely knit and centralized. 
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There’s a saving on power, and 
we have had to learn ways of 
economy.” 

The screen lit up to show a 
man sitting at a desk. He apparently 
recognized Isaacssohn, and salut- 
ed him. 

Isaacssohn spoke to him, and 
the man nodded. The screen 
blanked, and opened up again to 
show a factory interior. It was a 
mass-production layout, but not 
automated. There seemed to be a 
surprising number of workers — 
far too many in fact. Isaacssohn 
said something else, and the cam- 
eras switched to a close view of 
the end of the line. The products 
were being picked off the line and 
carefully stacked for transfer. 
They were small, metal, and egg- 
shaped. 

“Recognize them?” Isaacssohn 
asked. 

Grayner shook his head. 
“Should I?” he asked. 

Isaacssohn gave another in- 
struction. This time the scene cut 
to a courtyard, enclosed but open 
to the sky. It was filled with a 
swarm of objects resembling mon- 
strous bees. Men flying. 

These, too, wore Israeli mili- 
tary uniforms. Each was encased 
in a skeletal framework of metal. 
The framework had a footrest, a 
seat, and a waistband with cer- 
tain controls. From the waistband 
the metal rose in a hoop above 
the flyer’s head. At the top of the 
hoop were the vanes; horizontal 



for take-off and inclinable in va- 
rious directions for routine flying 
and maneuver. 

As the scene became more 
clearly visualized in Charles’ 
mind, he understood that quite a 
complicated aerial parade was 
taking place. One flyer, hovering 
motionless at one end of the 
courtyard, was obviously an in- 
structor. The rest appeared to be 
obeying his commands. 

“A very neat design,” Charles 
commented at last “Powered 
by . . . ?” 

“As you will have guessed, by 
the diamond-solar battery. Those 
were the batteries you have just 
seen coming off the assembly 
line.” 

“Congratulations.” Charles’ 
voice was full of emotion. “But I 
don’t know how you did it, in the 
time available to you. I saw at 
least six months’ work in the de- 
velopment stage, quite apart from 
the time required for production 
— ^tooling up, and so on.” 

Isaacssohn smiled. “Of course. 
That’s why I can’t accept the con- 
gratulations. We have had people 
working here on it right from the 
beginning. My job at San Miguel 
was a stalling one for the past 
year. And it was not so easy as 
you might think.” 

Grayner looked at him skepti- 
cally. “But how could you have 
people working on the solar bat- 
tery in Israel, when you and the 
Cohns were refugees? And know- 
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ing your plans here, why did you 
give any information at all to 
United Chemicals? You revealed 
enough to interest more than one 
managerial.” 

“So I understand. But you’re 
forgetting that this is a capitalist 
country — not a managerial one. 
It’s disorganized, ramshackle, in- 
efficient. So inefficient that it was 
not at all difficult to carry out 
research work unknown to the 
government of the time. Professor 
Cohn was Director of this Insti- 
tute before our misfortune. The 
President was badly misinformed 
and the man he appointed in suc- 
cession was one of our group. It 
was quite easy to camouflage the 
work. 

“Also, the idea was in a very 
embyronic stage indeed when we 
left Israel. I needed a laboratory 
and funds very urgently. I had to 
wave some kind of carrot under 
the noses of those donkeys at 
Graz. And I had to continue to 
give them enough to persuade 
them to maintain the project — 
though I understand a good deal 
of what I did send was being in- 
tercepted by Ledbetter for an- 
other managerial?” 

Grayner nodded. Isaacssohn 
went on, “And I was fairly con- 
fident that there wasn’t one of 
them with the training and brains 
to make anything of the informa- 
tion anyway. From what Sarah 
told me about you, I discovered 
that I had made a mistake there. 



Our men tried to locate you, but 
various other groups got on to 
you first. I should be interested 
to learn why they didn’t manage 
to keep you. Anyway, you 
dropped very neatly into our 
hands.” 

“Into your hands?” Charles 
asked with genuine amazement. 

“The Cometeers.” 

“The Cometeers are an Israeli 
organization? Unbelievable.” 

“Let’s say, we provided the 
first spark for the powder trail. 
Its success has rather overwhelmed 
us. Our psychological advisers 
plotted it out, but I think even 
they have been surprised by the 
results. The present membership 
figures are astonishing, and there’s 
a steep upward curve for the rate 
of increase.” 

Isaacssohn spoke into the tube 
again, and again the TV picture 
changed. A larger courtyard ap- 
peared on the screen. Charles 
watched more flyers drop towards 
a row of black canisters laid out 
at about three yard intervals on 
the ground. The frameworks sup- 
porting them carried on each side 
a small barrel-like device, termin- 
ating in a nozzle. 

Suddenly, and presumably at a 
word of command — because the 
effects were nearly simultaneous 
— there was a lambent flickering 
around each of the nozzles. On 
the ground the canisters — or all 
but two of them — burst into 
flame. 
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“The heat ray,” said Isaacs- 
sohn. “Beloved by managerial TV 
serial writers. The other diamond 
application. Unfortunately its use 
is limited to conditions of sun- 
light, but under such conditions, 
it is most effective.” 

Isaacssohn switched off the 
screen, and got up. 

Grayner said, “Just how much 
of all this did Sarah know — ^when 
she was with you at San Miguel?” 
“Our conventions are perhaps 
peculiar. There are some things 
we don’t regard as suitable for 
women. They include counter- 
revolution and military strategy. 
Sarah didn’t know anything. 
Come, let’s call on Professor 
Cohn.” 

The gyro brought them to the 
grounds of a modest grey house 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem. The 
room to which they were shown 
was unassuming. Professor Cohn 
got up to greet them from a 
scratched and shabby desk. There 
was no large TV screen in the 
room, only a portable callscreen 
beside the desk. 

Isaacssohn said. “May I pre- 
sent you! Professor Cohn, Presi- 
dent of Israel; Charles Grayner.” 
Professor Cohn said, “Our apol- 
ogies, Charles. I hear you’ve 
been somewhat roughly handled, 
too. That wasn’t intended. We’ve 
been inculcating aggressiveness in- 
to our soldiers, and it’s difficult 
to prevent them from overdoing 
it at times.” 



“When did you become Presi- 
dent of Israel?” Charles asked. 
“I haven’t seen the newsreels 
lately.” 

“Would your newsreels regard 
it as worth the recording? I sup- 
pose they might. But this has been 
a very secret palace revolution. 
We thought it best not to let the 
news leak out just yet. The coup 
d’etat coincided with Hans’s re- 
turn here. It was planned and 
went without a hitch. I was called 
back when it was all over.” 

“Sarah . . .” 

“I felt it was necessary to bring 
Sarah with me. There were a num- 
ber of good reasons for that, not 
the least being her value as a 
hostage if left behind. She ex- 
pressed imwillingness when I told 
her.” 

Professor Cohn looked at 
Charles keenly. “She wanted to 
tell you, but of course that was 
impossible. I was afraid she might 
have left some clue — ^though I 
took all precautions.” 

Grayner nodded. Only now was 
he beginning to grasp the scope of 
the plan underlying the work of 
Isaacssohn, the disappearances, 
his own abduction. Keeping his 
voice even, he said, “The idea, 
I suppose, is of some sort of ag- 
gression against the rest of the 
world — a foray for fresh terri- 
tory.” 

Professor Cohn was smiling at 
him benignly. 
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“How long has that been in 
preparation?” asked Charles. 

“A very long time. On an old 
Japanese analogy, Hans and I 
were members of the war party. 
There was a peace party. Our 
temporary eviction was the result 
of a temporary defeat in an earlier 
skirmish. The position has now 
been rectified.” 

“You Want war. Why?” 
Professor Cohn raised his 
hands. “Wanting doesn’t enter in- 
to it. The world outside is break- 
ing up. There will be chaos there, 
anyway, within a couple of dec- 
ades. As the only state with any 
vitality at all, we should have to 
go out then and reclaim the chaos. 
It would be a long job and a pain- 
ful one — unnecessarily so. It is 
simpler, and a lot more efficient, 
to precipitate matters. Has Hans 
mentioned the Cometeers to you? 
We’ve foimd confirmation for our 
views there, and it is of great help 
in the softening-up.” 

Charles said, “Let me see if I 
can understand what you are 
talking about. You mean — Israel 
is taking the whole planet over?” 
“Exactly.” 

“With a handful of aerial sol- 
diers and a heat-ray that only 
works at close quarters, and when 
the sun happens to be shining?” 

“I should put it somewhat high- 
er than that,” Professor Cohn said 
judiciously. “Let me explain some- 
thing of the art of warfare to you, 
Charies. That art, throughout the 



centuries, has seen a continual al- 
ternation in the status of the in- 
dividual warrior, through the al- 
ternation in the kind of weapons 
at man’s disposal. 

“To render the situation down, 
you may say that artUlery dwarfs 
the individual soldier, while small 
arms magnifies him. Of course, 
you can pick your own variations 
on the theme, from the conflict 
between the giant sling and the 
javelin in Roman times, to the 
conflict between the big guns and 
the musket in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

“During the twentieth century, 
the balance swung — irretrievably 
as it seemed — away from the sol- 
dier. Massed artillery barrages, 
pattern bombing, and finally the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs 
seemed to tilt die scales finally 
towards the mass weapon. And 
weapons, of course, affect society. 
The musket was typical of capi- 
talism, just as the H-bomb is typi- 
cal of managerialism, even though 
it was the last stage of world capi- 
talism that produced it.” 

“The managerial world,” Charles 
observed, “still has a stock of H- 
bombs.” 

“Which are quite useless. The 
mass-weapon has grown too big 
to use. Yes, I know it was used 
in the last war, but the results 
bear me out, don’t they? Do you 
think your friends wffi use H- 
bombs? On what targets? We 
shall have Africa within a week, 
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Europe within ten days. Do you 
know what the situation resem-' 
bles?” 

“I’ll tell you. It resembles a 
small iron-walled room, full of 
big men holding Klaberg pistols. 
And a child comes in with a wa- 
ter-pistol and drenches them. They 
can’t hit back because they haven’t 
got any water-pistols, and wouldn’t 
know how to use them if they 
had. And if they fire their pistols, 
the charges will ricochet off the 
walls. They are as likely as not 
to kill themselves, and they know 
it.” 

“As far as I can see, a long- 
bow would out-shoot your new 
weapon. Professor Coho. Did that 
occur to you?” 

Professor Cohn smiled. “And 
which managerial has a stock of 
longbows? I take your point, 
though. The heat ray is not the 
weapon that restores the initiative 
to the soldier. The fiying appa- 
ratus is. We’ve had the essential 
design for some time, but it’s 
heavy on power — as you might 
expect. The sun, fortunately, is an 
inexhaustible powerhouse. That 
makes the weapon worth hav- 
ing. Wings on every soldier. A 
flying army. There isn’t one key 
point that can’t be taken by a half 
a dozen of our fiying soldiers.” 

Grayner could visualize the 
Cometeers running hog-wild . . . 
It was a cast-iron scheme. Under- 
standing this, Charles wondered 
why it had all been explained to 



him. His skill wasn’t wanted now. 
The only advantage he represent- 
ed to Israel was the assurance that 
he would not be doing anything 
for the managerials. 

“Why have you told me all 
this?” he said. 

“Because I am going to ask you 
to promise not to escape or com- 
municate with anyone outside of 
Israel. I think you must be told 
enough of your situation to make 
its implications clear to you.” 

“How long before you attack?” 
“We shall go ahead in the very 
near future,” said Professor Cohn. 

“In which case,” Grayner said, 
“surely it would be simpler to 
keep me under lock and key. I 
would appreciate the opportunity 
of talking things over with Mr. 
Dinkuhl. 

Professor Cohn nodded. “Nat- 
urally. Hans will take you back.” 

DINKUHL WAS sitting up in bed, 
in a small but not unattractive 
room. He grinned wrily. “Good to 
see you, Charles. You look well.” 
Isaacssohn said, “I’ll leave you 
here, Charles. I’m afraid we have 
to post a guard outside, for the 
time being. He will take you to 
me whenever you want that.” 
“Adios,” Dinkuhl said. “Back 
to the detector screen? Why not 
just crawl under the bed?” 

Isaacssohn looked puzzled for 
a moment. “Oh, I get it. No, 
you’re private in here. Our pri- 
vacy regulations forbid the instal- 
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lation of detector equipment.” He 
smUed and went out. 

Dinkuhl looked after him. “You 
know,” he said, “I believe he’s 
telling the truth.” 

“Probably. How are you feel- 
ing?” 

Dinkuhl rubbed his head gin- 
gerly. “Regretful. Death was more 
welcome. But it will pass. The 
number who takes my pulse will 
help it pass, I feel.” 

“It will need to,” Grayner said. 
“You will need all your faculties 
to think up a scheme for getting 
us out of this.” 

Dinkuhl’s look was quizzical. 
“Maybe you’d better let me have 
everything you know.” 

He listened in silence while 
Charles repeated what he had 
been told by Isaacssohn and Pro- 
fessor Cohn. Dinkuhl said at last, 
“Give them your promise not to 
escape and enjoy yourself.” 

“Listen, Hiram. This building 
is served for TV by a single trans- 
mitter-receiver room. I know where 
it is because Isaacssohn took me 
past it and the door was open. 
There is only one duty operator — 
and to my mind there’s only one 
man who might be able to do 
anything worth while with the in- 
formation we could give him.” 
“Raven?” 

“Yes, Raven. Do you agree?” 
Dinkuhl nodded. “I agree. I 
told you once, Charlie — you were 
the H-bomb. You were what was 
going to blow the top off. You 



were the Destruction, and I served 
the Destruction. You aren’t now, 
are you? Go in peace, brother, if 
go you must.” 

“You’ve found a bigger bomb?” 

“Just that,” said Dinkuhl. “Now 
I wait. I don’t know what I wait 
for, but I wait. I don’t kid myself 
the Israelis have got much more 
than the managerials, except in 
the military line, but it looks like 
being an interesting year. Go and 
get the word throu^ to Raven, 
if your loyalties are still stronger 
than your common sense. 1 don’t 
say it won’t affect the issue. I’m 
a neutral now.” 

Charles called out to the guard. 
His voice seemed unnatural to 
him. He posted himself behind 
the door, grasping, by its project- 
ing handle, a heavy wooden fruit 
bowl he picked up at the side of 
Dinkuhl’s bed. 

The door opened and the guard 
came in. It was an easy matter 
to crash the bowl down on the 
back of his head. He pitched for- 
ward in a falling arc and hit the 
floor with a cracking thud. 

The corridor was deserted and 
it was no more than ten yards to 
the service elevator. The TV 
room was on the ground floor. 
When he opened the door of the 
room, the operator was sitting at 
the main control panel with his 
back to the door. 

He had not yet become aware 
of the open door, but he might at 
any moment. Grayner ran towards 
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him, raising the fruit bowl above 
his head as he did so. The opera- 
tor turned around, in time to take 
the blow on his forehead. 

Grayner went back and secured 
the door. The point was, with a 
meagre knowledge of TV com- 
munications, to get on to the out- 
side circuits and contact Raven. 
It took him five minutes to master 
the controls. 

He said to the c^erator, “Jeru- 
salem for Atomics HG, Philadel- 
phia.” 

He thought of what Raven 
would do when he gave him the 
news. The managerials, under such 
a threat, would be forced into unity 
to defend themselves. And then? 
The Israelis would go through 
with it. A bitter war, a long war. 
The managerials would be un- 
likely to save Africa; Europe 
might go, too. But the Americas 
were defensible, especially if Ra- 
ven took the obvious precaution 
of rounding up the leaders of the 
Cometeers. 

For Raven, it would be a good 
war: the natural, the automatic 
leader. Grayner’s thoughts were 
wrily humorous. Let Raven have 
it. All he wanted himself was 
peace of a kind: the feeling that, 
dragged from obscurity into tem- 
porary greatness, he had kept his 
faith with the society that had 
bred him — ^whether shot through 
with evil, whether condemned to 
die despite everything, he had kept 
faith. For that he was willing to 



let the rest go — his personal lib- 
erty, his life if they required it 
. . . and Sarah Cohn. 

Raven had seen catastrophe 
coming. And it had been a dif- 
ferent catastrophe even so. Civil 
war is something you never be- 
lieve in until it breaks out. So is 
the collapse of a state from within. 
It was the outside shock that stim- 
ulated half-forgotten patriotism. 

It was hard to think of losing 
Sarah when he had come so very 
close to finding her again. The 
picture was plaguing him now; he 
thrust it back, finding crazy jing- 
les of thought to keep it at bay. 
“Raven the Raven, Raven’s rav- 
in’ . . .” 

Raven’s rain . . . 

It became a real thought. What 
would Raven do? Call the Coun- 
cil — round up the leaders of the 
Cometeers? He saw suddenly that 
he had been under-estimating Ra- 
ven. Professor Cohn had been 
contemptuous of the H-bomb be- 
cause by the time the managerials 
had awakened the fact of in- 
vasion, the airborne Israeli armies 
would be all over Africa and Eu- 
rope. In those conditions it would 
be impossible to use the H-bomb. 
But he was creating different con- 
ditions — ^the Israelis still locked 
within their relatively small terri- 
tory were a target Raven would 
not miss. 

The girl said, “Philadelphia 
coming in, Jerusalem. They will 
be transferred as soon as focused.” 
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It hit him so hard that for a 
moment there seemed to be black- 
ness before his eyes. 

. . . Sarah was in the target. 

The girl said, “Philadelphia is 
in focus, Jerusalem. Are you 
ready?” 

To the right of the desk there 
was the building’s code of num- 
bers. Isaacssohn was 71. 

“Philadelphia . . the voice 
began again. 

Grayner did not look up. “Can- 
cel it,” he said. 

She said, “Okay. Cancelled.” 

The picture faded. He connect- 
ed to 71. He said, when Isaacssohn 
answered, “This is Grayner. I’m 
in the TV room. You can come 
and collect me.” 

A HALF-HOUR later, Grayner was 
talking to Sarah. Looking at her, 
he wondered how he could ever 
have been taken in by the false- 
Sarah. The thing about her was 
not the lines of her face, or the 
shape of her body, but the sparkle, 
the altogether inimitable glint of 
personality. 

And, although Sarah was smil- 
ing, she was watching him warily. 
How could he have forgotten that 
special wariness! It was more a 
part of Sarah than the tiny bulges 
just above her eyebrows. He re- 
membered the fake flesh, peeled 
off by Dinkuhl’s knife . . . 

“I’ve had not a real existence, 
Sarah, since I lost you,” Charles 
said humbly. 



She patted the plastifoam couch. 
“Come and sit down.” She was 
wearing the very full skirt which 
was the common dress of Israeli 
women, and she drew it towards 
her to let him sit down. 

Grayner told her immediately 
about the false-Sarah; it was a re- 
lief to make confession. 

“You went airsphering with 
her,” Sarah said thoughtfully. 

He nodded. “Yes,” He won- 
dered if he looked as uneasy as 
he felt. 

“It’s a very romantic occupa- 
tion. A cousin of mine did a thesis 
on the aphrodisiacal effects of 
airsphering. He had to go outside 
Israel for the practical work, of 
course, because our young ladies 
don’t go airsphering except with 
their fianc6s. He went to Greece.” 

Grayner looked at her unhap- 
pily. “Yes?” 

‘The correlation was positive.” 
Sarah paused. “Tell me. What was 
I Uke?” 

“It was a very good disguise. 
Just like you, physically — of 

course, they had had access to 
your records. But I shouldn’t have 
been deceived by it. It wasn’t you, 
Sarah.” 

“Not even in the airsphere, high 
above the clouds?” 

He grinned shamefacedly. 

“Least of all, then. I was sur- 
prised.” 

“But pleased, I guess.” She got 
up from the couch and stood fac- 
ing him. The trace of a smile made 
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her face expressionless. She leaned 
forward slightly and slapped him, 
stingingly hard, on either cheek. 
He put his hand up and rubbed 
first one side and then the other. 
She stood looking at him. 

“What was that for?” he asked. 

The smile deepened, but he still 
could not read the inward ex- 
pression. 

She said, “The first was on be- 
half of the other Sarah. She should 
have done it, so I’m doing it for 
her. The second was on my own 
account — for your still having 
thought it was I, afterwards.” 

He nodded, in gloom. “I’m sor- 
ry.” 

“Sorry! What about doing some- 
thing to show you really are sor- 
ry?” 

He looked up. “I’ll do anything, 
Sarah.” 

He thought her composure was 
going to desert her for a moment. 
There was the beginning of em- 
barrassment, but she controlled 
it. She said brusquely, “This af- 
ternoon then. You can take me 
airsphering.” 

Charles grasped her hand, and 
Sarah let him pull her down be- 
side him on the couch again. She 
averted her face from his kisses, 
but she was smiling happily now. 
He hesitated in the attempt as a 
thought struck him. 

“But you just said— no airspher- 
ing except with — ” 

“Fiances? Idiot! Don’t you re- 
alize you are being proposed to?” 



He drew her to him, and now 
she took his kisses, and kissed 
him back. After some minutes, he 
released her. 

Sarah looked at him thought- 
fuUy. “WeU?” 

“Since you are going to marry 
me. I’d prefer to get all my pun- 
ishment over in advance. I went 
airsphering more than once.” 

Sarah raised her eyebrows. 
“How many times?” 

“About half a dozen.” 

She smiled. “And we’ll have a 
lifetime together, darling,” she 
said. 

XIV 

THE director’s garden on the 
roof of the Einstein Institute was 
almost exclusively made up of ev- 
ergreens and roses. The roses 
were cultivated to bloom all the 
year round so the seasons did not 
touch it. From the garden, on this 
morning, it was a small party that 
looked out, away from the centre 
of Jerusalem, towards the military 
camp on the outskirts. 

The party was made up of Pro- 
fessor Cohn and Isaacssohn, Sar- 
ah and Charles, and Dinkuhl. The 
sky was a sparkling blue, and the 
great sun itself dimmed, by com- 
parison, the sunlets that were 
strung above their heads. 

Professor Cohn said, “Hans has 
been teUing me about your idea, 
Charles. We’d considered the plan 
of u tilizing the space stations as 
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solar power collectors, of course, 
but the distribution is impossible. 
They can collect all right, but the 
only power they use is for TV 
boosting. We can’t run cables up 
to them, 

“This idea of yours — of maib- 
taining a collector on airsphere. 
It just might work. We could run 
cables there, for reasonably low 
cloud levels, at any rate. TTiere’s 
a problem — ^would they drift?” 

“They couldn’t if they were ca- 
bled, could they? At least, not far. 
The airspheres take care of the 
buoyancy, and the cables take 
care of the drift. You could have 
an operator up there, as well. 
There’s no reason why it should- 
n’t work.” 

Professor Cohn nodded his 
head, “Cheap power all the year 
around,” he said. “Make a big 
difference in the cloudy territories 
— the British Isles, and so on. 
What do you think, Hans?” 

“Very nice. I can foresee some 
lively problems. I suggest this pre- 
sents a good first job for the He- 
bron lab.” 

Sarah protested. “Let’s get over 
the honeymoon first. We haven’t 
officially accepted Hebron yet.” 

Isaacssohn said, “I speak with 
my full military authority.” He 
grinned. “Any recalcitrance and 
I’ll split you — Charles to Cairo 
and you to Constantinople. I can 
make that opposing hemispheres 
once the take-over is accom- 
plished.” 
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“Managerialist!” Sarah said. 
“We wouldn’t go.” 

Professor Cohn said, “It’s a pity 
we can’t do anything about utiliz- 
ing power in space. Such a waste. 
But short of developing a power 
transmitter, it can’t be done.” 
Charles said, “There’s one way 
of utilizing it.” 

“And that is?” 

“Atomic-powered spaceships are 
clumsy and hellishly expensive. 
Diamond-solar power would make 
them a different proposition alto- 
gether.” 

Professor Cohn nodded slowly. 
Isaacssohn said, “Get thee to 
Hebron. Malesh the honeymoon.” 
"Malesh the spaceships,” Sarah 
said. “First things come first.” 
Dinkuhl had not spoken very 
much. Charles put his hand on 
Dinkuhl’s shoulder, “What about 
you, Hiram? Decided on anything 
yet? Are you going to stay here?” 
“I’m not sure,” Dinkuhl said. 
Isaacssohn looked at Dinkuhl. 
“I’ve offered him the job of run- 
ning the Telecom units, as we 
take them over. It’s stUl open.” 
“What about it, Hiram?” 
Charles asked. 

Dinkuhl appeared to rouse him- 
self. “Very kind of everybody. I 
guess I’m not an organizer, 
though.” 

“When we first met in this bus- 
iness,” Charles said, “in Detroit — 
you said you had thought of try- 
ing to get KF transferred to Israel. 
Well, here you are. Why not?” 
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“A misconception,” Dinkuhl 
said. “KF was a legacy from cap- 
italism — Israel was capitalist. I 
missed the nuances. KF stemmed 
from philanthropic capitalism, 
from capitalism in decay. Israel is 
a different kind of capitalism. 
Nearer to the roots, maybe. And 
the root of capitalism is giving peo- 
ple what they want — ^what they 
want, not what they ought to 
want. They never wanted KF, ex- 
cept the cranks, and a sane and 
healthy society doesn’t cater for 
the cranks.” 

Charles studied his friend seri- 
ously, “Isn’t there anything you 
want, Hiram?” 

“There is one thing.” 

Isaacssohn was looking intent- 
ly at his finger-watch. “I think 
. . . now!” 

They stared, fascinated. From 
the camp the leather-jacketed 
swarm was rising, like locusts, in- 
to the sharp blue sky. At this 
moment, throughout the Israeli 
territory, similar swarms were set- 
ting out. 

“Mankind is on the move 
again,” said Professor Cohn. 

“They’ll get by,” Dinkuhl said. 
“Mankind is like Charlie. Man- 
kind is adaptable. You’ll be happy 
at Hebron, Charlie. A wife and a 
line of research — two lines of re- 
search. What more could you 
want? I hope you’re glad I didn’t 
come in with you on the last 
break. There was no one I wanted 
to save from the H-bomb.” 



The swarm had already be- 
come a cloud on the horizon, a 
fading cloud. 

Dinkuhl gestured towards it. 
“I prefer it spread well out. A 
pattern for a wanderer — excite- 
ment everywhere.” 

Isaacssohn said, “I interrupted 
you just now. You were going to 
say there was something you want- 
ed. If we can provide it, it’s yours.” 

Dinkuhl nodded. “Very kind of 
you. It isn’t much. I’d like the 
use of a camel.” 

CODA 

IT WAS A part of the country 
from which even the aggressive 
Israeli agriculture had fallen back 
in dismay — rocky barren ground 
useless for everything except graz- 
ing sheep. Dinkuhl had passed 
several flocks, tended by young 
boys who would presumably grow 
into the leather jackets that await- 
ed them, the sun-powered wings. 
But this section was deswied. 

He was alone, with the camel 
and his thoughts. He had grown 
used by now to the uneasy rock- 
ing motion of his passage, and to 
the camel’s grunts, the flapping 
pad of its feet and what he sus- 
pected was the creaking of its 
joints. 

It was night. Stars, but no moon. 
The stars themselves were big and 
brilliant in a cloudless sky. Weath- 
er, he reflected, was still on the 
side of Israel. He wondered where 
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the flying men bad reached by 
now— -Cape Town, Gibraltar, Lon- 
don, Moscow, Delhi? 

The comet looked very big, too, 
and almost overhead. 

The Israelis, the Managerial- 
ists, the Cometeers . . . There 
was nothing to despair of losing, 
and so there could be nothing to 
hope for. What was he doing, rid- 
ing a swaying camel through the 
clear winter’s night? Nothing. Pro- 
gressing in time and space from 
nowhere to nowhere, with the only 
consolation that of knowing what 
he was doing — that he was doing 
nothing. 

He was searching for something. 
Happiness. Happiness in a world 
of Israelis and Managerialists and 
CometeeiB, a world of Ellecotts 
and Ledbetters and Ravens, of 
Cohns and Isaacssohns, for that 
matter of Charles’ and Sarahs — 
of Dinkuhls. You needed to be a 
fool to stay happy in that world. 

For the first time since it had 
come, indifference left him, re- 
treating a little way before the 
upspringing of that which had been 
dead. Hope without despair? Hope 
for hope’s sake? His mind cried 
irrationally, remembering the 
words of a wise old prophet he’d 
once met: Stay with me! Stay with 
me, anyway! 

Hope came with innocence, and 
went with knowledge. And can a 
man unlearn what he has learned? 
Stay with me, his mind cried 
again. Let me be a child, but stay 



with me. I willing to give up 
everything to despair, except my 
knowledge. Take that, too, if I 
can have hope. 

He rode his swaying camel un- 
der the frost-bright stars. Ahead 
he could see the lights of a vil- 
lage, a small village but lit as 
though for carnival. He could hear 
voices singing. It was puzzling, be- 
cause the village was still too far 
away for the songs to come from 
there. The voices seemed nearer, 
and at last he recognized the sing- 
ers, coming towards him along 
the stony path. They were young 
Israeli lads, shepherds. 

They were rejoicing, and he 
was happy in their happiness. He 
tried to catch the words of their 
song, but he had very little un- 
derstanding of the dialect. As they 
came abreast of him, he called 
out to them, using some of the 
native language he’d picked up. 

“What’s the name of this vil- 
lage?’’ Dinkuhl asked. 

Several of them answered him, 
but he knew what name it would 
be before they said it. He pricked 
the camel with the goad, urging 
it to greater speed. 

He said aloud, crying to the 
black sky, to the stars, to the 
plunging comet, “I was ready to 
give up knowledge for hope. And 
now they are one.” 

From the rag-bag of memory 
he found words — words that it sur- 
prised him to remember. 

“Nunc dimittis . . .” 
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An editorial analysis of the ingenious mind and art 
of the world’s foremost satirist and the best read hu- 
morist in U, S. history — the one and only Al Capp. 



XHE FIFTY MILLION readers of 
Al Capp’s wondrous Li’l Abner 
would undoubtedly be amazed — 
as only a capacity audience can be 
amazed! — ^to open their morning 
papers and see Li’l Abner and 
Daisy Mae having a spell of argu- 
ing on Mars, or pursuing a bird of 
brilliant plumage through a Venu- 
sian tidal marsh. 

But to most science fiction read- 
ers and virtually all science fiction 
writers it would come as no sur- 
prise at all. 

For when Li’l Abner fust 



started carving his initials on our 
minds and hearts, along with big 
chunks of shy, wonderful laugh- 
ter, those of us who were “in the 
know” realized that Al Capp was 
the kind of creative genius who 
would take the keenest delight in 
letting his unparalleled imagina- 
tion soar. And we do mean soar — 
through galaxies piled on galaxies 
to the farthest planet of the far- 
thest star. 

You can be sure that whenever 
Al Capp undertakes such a jour- 
ney — in the privacy of his work- 
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shop perhaps — he takes with him 
all of the creations which have 
made him a master of hilarious 
satire and quite possibly the only 
cartoonist in America today 
whose work has an absolutely uni- 
versal appeal. As far as we know 
there are no A1 Capp dissenters, 
no carping critics with chips on 
their shoulders daring A1 Capp to 
prove them wrong. 

The distinguished American 
writer, John Steinbeck, has 
pointed out: “I think Capp may 
very possibly be the best writer in 
the world today. He has made 
names which are a part of our life, 
and could have been invented by 
no one but Capp — ^Big Bamsmell, 
Hairless Joe, Moonbeam Mc- 
Swine, Clark Rasputingable . . . 
He is the greatest collector and in- 
spector of entrenched nonsense in 
the world ... No other writer 
that I know has created folklore 
as he goes along and made it 
stick.” 

What is perhaps not quite so 
universally known is the fact that 
A1 Capp has always taken the 
liveliest personal delight in science 
fiction and has read widdy in the 
field. Those of us who attended 
the 14th World Science Fiction 
Convention last September in 
New York City will never forget 
the talk he gave on that occasion, 
for he made it plain that he re- 
garded science fiction as an impor- 
tant branch of imaginative liter- 
ature which has contributed sub- 




stantially to the speculative in- 
sight and self-knowledge of read- 
ers everywhere. 

SATELLITE was largely instru- 
mental in arranging for Capp’s 
presence at the WSFC banquet. 
And now satellite takes pleas- 
ure in bringing you an A1 Capp 
feature which we’re sure will thrill 
you — actual A1 Capp cartoons il- 
lustrating and supplementing in 
fabulous narrative fashion what 
we’ve tried to convey in this brief 
editorial analysis of his ingenious 
mind and art — ^just how close to 
A1 Capp’s heart and to the steady, 
bright fiame of his creative genius 
are the twin worlds of science fic- 
tion and science fantasy. 
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CATHARTIC 

by WILLIAM SAMBROT 

Across wide gulfs of space it swept, in 
search of a desert burning bright and the 
terrible, dark seeds of its own destruction! 



It had been moving through 
space for a meaningless length of 
time — a chunk of pure siliceous 
matter, absorbing faint emana- 
tions from distant bodies which 
were sufficient to maintain life, 
but nothing else. It lived, but it 
had neither will nor intelligence. 
It could grow — and explosively — 
but only under certain rigidly spec- 
ified conditions, none of which 
were present in the blank im- 
mensity of intra-galactic areas. 

But it had a purpose, a very 
definite purpose, a destiny to ful- 
fill before it ceased to be alive. 
For it was not immortal. One cir- 
cumstance could cause its imme- 
diate dissolution. And again, that 
circumstance occurred only under 
definite, specific conditions. 

As it hurtled through space 
it approached a minor galaxy, 
slipped through its many globular 
star clusters and continued on. 
Nearer and nearer to a certain 
© 1957, by William Sambrot 
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faint star it swept, until at last, as 
inevitably as a cosmic lodestone, 
it fell victim to the gravitational 
pull of a small inner planet of that 
star. 

The planet was extraordinary in 
that — out of the many millions of 
such satellite bodies in space — it 
was among the mere handful that 
existed in such perfect, delicate 
balance within its own system that 
it was capable of supporting a mul- 
titude of life forms. And some 
of these forms were complex in 
structure and possessed a high or- 
der of intelligence. 

Yet despite their advanced in- 
struments of science, the intelli- 
gent inhabitants of the planet 
failed to pick up the approaching 
cosmic visitor until its mile-wide 
bulk burned fiery white. With al- 
most unbelievable velocity it arced 
through the planet’s protective en- 
velope and plummeted into the 
very heart of a vast sandy desert, 
some three and a half million 
square miles in area. The heat 
generated by its passage through 
the atmosphere had affected its 
outer crust not at all. But it did 
produce a profound change not- 
withstanding. It awakened the dor- 
mant life within. 

The sandy wasteland wherein 
the mass lay embedded was only 
one of many such arid regions, 
comprising millions of square 
miles of totally infertile land, 
which were duplicated many times 
over on the middle-aged, some- 



what ailing planet. At both its 
slightly flattened poles were im- 
mense icefields, miles thick, which 
extended for many millions of 
square miles down its bulging 
shoulders. 

It possessed in addition enor- 
mously high mountains, snow- 
capped, wind-swept, and utterly 
incapable of supporting life, and 
oceans w'hich for hundreds of mil- 
lions of years, under inconceivable 
pressures, had remained in their 
black cold depths completely bar- 
ren of productive life. 

The burled lump of siliceous 
life grew slowly and steadily. It 
grew by direct mathematical pro- 
gression. Every substance neces- 
sary for its rapid expansion was at 
hand — an inexhaustible supply of 
silicons and an unending flood of 
fierce direct radiations from the 
nearby sun. 

It grew, and it grew. The desert 
was approximately eight-hundred 
miles long and fourteen-hundred 
miles wide. And downward, side- 
ways, upward, the silica-parasite 
expanded, quite literally devour- 
ing the nearly infinite bulk of the 
sandy waste. Shoving its jagged 
already-eolossal mass up and out 
and down, faster and faster, ab- 
sorbing the hot life-giving radia- 
tions from the sun, it grew. 

The first intelligent inhabitant 
of the globe to notice the strange 
phenomenon was a chieftain of a 
nomadic tribe whose custom it 
was to wander over the endless 
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expanse of the desert. Shielding 
his eyes, the lean brown man saw 
a great towering mountain where 
none had stood before. It ap- 
peared from his distance to be 
several miles high and perhaps 
fifty miles long. He shrugged and 
said nothing. Mirages were com- 
mon in that pitilessly hot, dry re- 
gion. 

Next the pilot of an airplane 
searching the area for a downed 
machine saw off in the distance — 
above a region not normally tra- 
versed — an incredible mountain 
range, hitherto uncharted. He was 
flying at thirty-thousand feet and 
seemed to be about level with its 
highest point. It stretched in both 
directions as far as the eye could 
see. It was a totally arid chain, 
with no trace of life or vegetation 
visible on its far-flung ranges. The 
awestruck man reported the sight- 
ing but in the routine of recover- 
ing the downed machine, his re- 
port was ignored. 

But not for long. The thing con- 
tinued to grow until it covered a 
land mass some two million square 
miles in area. It was now twelve 
miles high. And yet, so remote 
was the inaccessible region, that 
except for the few reports filter- 
ing in, the gigantic intruder might 
have been on the moon, for all 
the stir it created. 

It grew until it reached a pro- 
portion of near-critical size and 
then the intelligent inhabitants of 
the planet were immediately 



aware that something extraordi- 
nary was happening. 

At the summer solstice, the 
planet did not begin its tedious 
creaking procession toward the au- 
tumnal equinox. Instead, it con- 
tinued on its downward swing un- 
til both of its northern hemispheres 
basked under the direct rays of 
the fierce sun. Equatorial countries 
froze. Near-arctic countries be- 
came temperate. Slowly, slowly, 
the planet struggled to right itself 
in its accustomed wobble that pro- 
duced the seasons. 

Ponderously, in its cosmic roll, 
it eventually succeeded and start- 
ed its reverse motion. And still the 
intruder from space grew. By this 
time, all of the intelligent inhabi- 
tants were aware of the siliceous 
parasite. They made exhaustive 
borings, chipped it, analyzed it, 
took soundings, and reached the 
obvious conclusion that it was a 
phenomenon strange beyond be- 
lief — terrifying in its implications, 

The more far-sighted, after qui- 
etly taking measurements, realized 
that the mass would soon double 
itself and reach a critical point 
which could have but one out- 
come. These wiser and more far- 
seeing men immediately made 
what preparations they could. But 
in the end, the wise and the ig- 
norant, shared the same terrible 
fate. 

With a sudden rending twist the 
planet flipped, over-balanced by 
the great outcropping of solid rock 
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on its flunk. The globe shuddered, 
split asunder and spewed forth 
great masses of rock and flaming 
lava. Carbon dioxide flooded the 
atmosphere and in seconds the in- 
habitants — both men and animals 
— who were not crushed died from 
asphyxiation. The polar caps be- 
gan their long slow melting proc- 
ess. Mountains leveled and the 
unique life-sustaining globe actu- 
ally expanded, smoothing out her 
wrinkles as her flaming core 
pushed outward on her crust. 

Miles-high walls of water swept 
over the land, and with all bar- 
riers down, eventually flooded 
even the remote sunken area in 
which the monolithic siliceous 
structure towered. 

The warm water rose all about 
the base of the monolith and then, 
as the fat clouds spread over the 



entire globe and poured down 
steaming rain, the condition was 
fulfilled and the parasite died, 
Slowly, slowly, tlie silicon struc- 
ture dissolved, slipping sideways 
and down into the shallow ocean. 
Gradually the structure reverted 
to its unimaginable number of 
components, carpeting the bed of 
the ocean for hundreds of thous- 
sands of miles with tiny grains of 
sand, sterile, gleaming, forever one 
with the parent body. 

And the planet lived on, young 
again, robust, spewing forth its 
volcanoes rumbling lustily in its 
guts, raining mightily fiom its 
skies. And within the warm womb 
of Earth’s shallow, all-encompass- 
ing seas, life stirred and propa- 
gated and made ready for new 
adventures. 
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Thafe had never been a ship like the Argonaut befere. She was ne clumty 
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A Whale of a Tale— by 

DAL STIVENS 



Some Rain 



Do you CALL this rain?” dc- 
manded my Great Uncle Bar- 
tholomew. “Do you, my boy?” 

I said I did. My Uncle Barthol- 
omew snorted so loudly the tips 
of his mustaches quivered. His 
mustaches gave my Uncle Barthol- 
omew the appearance of an In- 
dian water buffalo — an outraged 
one now with assertive blue eyes. 
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“When I was in India and the 
monsoon came — there, my boy, 
was something worth calling rain,” 
he said, “Not this New York 
spray. 

“Once it rained for one hun- 
dred and eighteen days without 
a stop and do you know what 
happened? All the telephone posts 
sprouted. Had to put on fifty thou- 
sand coolies lopping the posts to 
keep up communications. Could- 
n’t ring-bark the telephone posts, 
you see, because they were dead 
already. 

“You’ve no idea what so much 
moisture does to you. I went to 
stroke my dog one day and jabbed 
my finger on a spike. Bless me, if 
the hound wasn’t growing scales 
and web feet. Had the same trou- 
ble myself. Not web feet, you 
idiot, but with my shaving. Kept 
fouling up the razor on the scales. 

“It didn’t affect everybody in 
the same way. Some of the gov- 
ernment employees just grew moss 
— on the south side. They got a 
special allowance for scraping the 
moss away, claimed it was an oc- 
cupational hazard. You’ve no idea 
how silly a man looks with moss 
on one side. Only one government 
employee didn’t look a perfect ass. 
He grew moss on all sides. But 
then, his job helped him. He was 
a budding diplomat. 

“To return to the rain. I was 
awakened one morning by a fear- 
ful roar. It startled me so much 



I jumped and overturned the ca- 
noe in which I was sleeping at 
the time. Took me a month of 
Sundays to swim back to the oak 
branch where I had tied up. What 
had scared me was a whale. He’d 
come right in from the ocean and 
was promenading up the main 
street, three hundred miles inland. 
He was the first of a plague of 
whales. They’d have eaten the 
place clean in a week if I hadn’t 
taken a hand. Just when things 
looked darkest I remembered my 
old days as a sheep man in Aus- 
tralia and trained a few dog sharks 
to chase the whales away. Then I 
got another idea and built a corral 
— used a mountain valley and 
herded the whales into it. Made a 
fortune out of the whales. Just 
goes to show you, doesn’t it, my 
boy? 

“Did well out of the rains, gen- 
erally. I quickly realized that with 
all that moisture and heat practi- 
cally anything would grow. So I 
started a walking stick farm. 
Sawed up my favorite blackthorn 
in pieces about an inch long and 
planted them on the tops of moun- 
tains. In two days, believe it or 
not, I had three dozen new sticks. 
Kept on sawing them, too. Like 
growing dollars, it was. I even 
found a way of growing the han- 
dles. 

“The usual method is to train 
swallows to perch on them and 
bend them over. But all the birds 
had cleared out — except the 
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doves. I guess they kind of sus- 
pected they might be needed. 
Tradition, you know. As I was 
saying, I couldn’t use swallows. 
Trained the climbing perch in- 
stead. Perch made a better stick, 
if anything. Used the fish slime to 
give the wood a veneer you could- 
n’t have got otherwise. 

“I was courting a very pretty 
girl in those days and often went 
to see her. Had to wait half a day 
each time. It seems she slept in a 
four-poster and it was two hun- 
dred feet up in the air and sprout- 
ing branches everywhere. I should 
have had an inkling then of the 
tragedy that was coming into my 
life, but love can be blind. Girl 
was growing gills. Married her, 
but was case of forsaken merman 
— only the other way around. 
Tried to grow gUls myself, but na- 
ture wasn’t having any. She has 
her rules, like anyone else. 

“The last I saw of her she was 
going off hand in hand with a 
dolphin. 

“Tragedy of my life. Made my- 
self an aqualung. Didn’t you know 
we had them, my boy? First of 



the frogmen. Well, I went after 
that girl. 

“Found her all right. Married 
to a merman. The dolphin must 
have just been a marriage broker. 
She had a couple of kids, too, by 
that time. Didn’t I teU you things 
grew quickly? I crept up close. It 
seems the little blighters wouldn’t 
eat their water-weed spinach. The 
girl saw me all right. Know what 
that girl told the kids, very slang- 
ily? ‘If you don’t eat your Pop- 
Eye the Sailorman greens you’ll 
grow up to look like that!’ I’m 
quoting her word for word. 

“No place for me, my boy, af- 
ter that. I kept my grief from 
showing and went back to the 
surface. Had a bit of trouble get- 
ting there, too. The rain had 
stopped and the water had dried 
up. Had to tear off the aqualung 
to breathe properly. 

“That was rain for you. Had 
a drought recently in New York, 
my boy? Twenty days without 
rain? Nothing to what I saw in 
the Sahara. Got heat-stroke there 
once and my boys threw a bucket 
of sand over me to revive me. , . .” 
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